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THE JOURNEY OF PEDRO DE RIVERA, 1724-1728 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


This paper is partly a summary of and partly a series of 
selections from a longer study on the subject of the inspection 
of military posts in New Spain by Pedro de Rivera in the third 
decade of the eighteenth century. The facts selected from the 
longer study, for the main parts of this paper, relate to his travels 
in Texas and in three other provinces of New Spain which were 
nearest to Texas: namely, New Mexico, Coahuila, and Nuevo Leén. 
Preceding these facts is an introductory explanation of the origin 
and the general nature of his entire journey of inspection. The 
explanation is derived from official papers written in Madrid and 
in the City of Mexico. The description of the selected portions 
of his journey is based upon, and quoted from, his own diary of 
that event. This paper was read at the meeting of the Texas State 
Historical Association in Austin, Texas, on April 24, 1937. 


RIvera’s JOURNEY 


Intent upon recovering in Europe a position for Spain that was 
commensurate with its past glories, King Philip V (1700-1746) 
tried to readjust several of his assets in their relative costs and 
efficiency. As early as 1721 he was considering the needs and pos- 
sibilities of military reforms in New Spain. He directed prelimi- 
nary orders on this subject to the viceroy of New Spain, Baltasar de 
Zuniga, the Marquis of Valero. The marquis replied that he was 
compelled, through no fault of his own, to postpone the fulfill- 
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ment of these.! The king therefore repeated them to the incoming 
viceroy, Juan de Acuiia, the Marquis of Casafuerte, directing him 
to acquire as much information as possible concerning the presidios 
of New Spain and to propose for them the suitable measures 
of reform.? 

The aims of the new viceroy, who entered office in October, 1722, 
were to serve the king faithfully, to improve the whole kingdom 
of New Spain, and, in particular, to rid it of the financial dis- 
honesty and wastefulness of officials which were, in his estima- 
tion, not only a useless but also a humiliating burden to the 
royal treasury. Already long experienced in positions of high 
responsibility, he began at once to make his plans. In his mind 
was considerable suspicion concerning the garrisons of the northern 
frontier. It seemed to him that they were more costly than their 
usefulness warranted and that their administration was full of 
defects and abuses, both military and financial. The recent con- 
quest of the province of Nayarit, on the western coast, and the 
equally recent establishment of protection for the province of 
Texas against French encroachment from the east, increased the 
number, and therefore the costs and the possible evils, of the 
presidios which guarded the frontiers of New Spain. The need 
of reforms, especially economies, seemed to increase steadily. Bent 
upon these, as well as upon obedience to royal orders, Viceroy 
Casafuerte decided, almost immediately after assuming his office, 
to direct a thorough survey of the presidios. For this work he 
chose Colonel Don Pedro de Rivera, governor of the province of 
Tlaxcala in New Spain, esteeming the soldier and administrator 
efficient, trustworthy, and interested, like Casafuerte himself, in 
the rescuing of royal funds from needless waste.’ 

Two years of preparation indicated the range and the importance 
of the approaching survey. The viceroy had to acquaint the king 
with presidial conditions in general and with the reasons for the 
appointment of Colonel Rivera as inspector general. Official cor- 


1Philip V to Casafuerte, Aranjuez, May 12, 1722, Archivo General de 
Mexico, Provincias Internas, XXIX, University of Texas transcript. 

2Casafuerte, Obedezimiento, Mexico, November 9, 1722, Archivo General de 
Mexico, Provincias Internas, XXIX, University of Texas transcript. 

3Casafuerte to Philip V, Mexico, May 25, 1723, Archivo General de Indias, 
Audiencia de Mexico, 62-1-41, University of Texas transcript (Dunn, 1723- 
1729). 
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respondence on these matters between Madrid and the City of 
Mexico began in November, 1722, and reached formal completion 
in July, 1724.4 In that summer Rivera left his post as governor 
of Tlaxcala and went to the City of Mexico to begin final prepara- 
tions. He received military promotion from the rank of colonel 
to that of brigadier. He received from the viceroy, the auditor de 
guerra, and the fiscal, large quantities of records, letters, instruc- 
tions, and advice. The treasury-council appropriated money for the 
purchase of necessary equipment and supplies, and fixed a salary 
of twelve pesos per day for Rivera, with a much smaller rate of 
pay for his assistants and employees. The commission signed by 
the viceroy and given to Rivera empowered him to inspect every 
military station, make any corrections therein which he saw fit, 
subject to viceregal confirmation, and to recommend specific regu- 
lations for the future administration of these posts. In short he 
was to be the agent of reform and to produce beneficial results for 
the presidios, for New Spain, and for the royal treasury.5 

The field which he was to cover was extensive, but irregular. 
Twenty-three posts marked the frontiers of settlement. Three of 
the garrisons were classified as flying, or quickly movable, com- 
panies, and the other twenty as presidial, although customary 
usage applied the term presidio to all twenty-three. Eight of these 
were in the important province of Nueva Vizcaya, one was in the 
city of Durango, and the other seven were located diagonally 
across the northern half of the province. Three guarded the western 
coast and were located in the respective provinces of Sonora, 
Sinaloa, and Nayarit. Two were in the province of New Mexico, 
at El Paso and Santa Fé. Four were in the province of Texas, at 
San Antonio and La Bahia in the western end, and Dolores and 


4Royal Cedula, Madrid, February 19, 1724; Casafuerte, Obedezimiento, 
Mexico, July 28, 1724, Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, 
62-1-41, University of Texas transcripts (Dunn, 1723-1729). See also notes 
1, 2, and 3. 

5Casafuerte, Instrucciones ... a Dn. Pedro de Rivera, Mexico, September 
15, 1724; Prudenzio de Palacios, Respuesta Fiscal, Mexico, September 22, 
1724; Juan de Olivan Rebolledo, Opinion del Auditor, Mexico, October 2, 
1724; Casafuerte, Discretos, Mexico, October 3, 10, and 18, 1724; La Junta 
de Hacienda, Opinion, Mexico, October 6, 1724; Ygnacio José de Miranda 
and Alejo Lopez de Cotilla, Consulta de Ofiziones Reales, Mexico, October 
16, 1724; Pedro de Rivera, Razon de documentos recibidos, Mexico, October 
30, 1724,—Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, 62-1-41, Uni- 
versity of Texas transcripts (Dunn, 1723-1729). 
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Adaes in the eastern end. Three were in Coahuila, at Bautista on 
the Rio Grande, Monclova, and Saltillo. Saltillo, however, was 
also considered as a boundary post of Nueva’ Vizcaya. Two were 
in Nuevo Leon, at Cerralvo and Cadereyta, east and northeast of 
Monterrey. The remaining garrison was in the province of Guas- 
teca, between San Luis Potosi and Tampico.® 

Equipped with some 3,500 folios of information and instructions, 
and with 6,000 pesos from the viceregal treasury, Brigadier Rivera 
soon completed his preparations for his long tour. With a few 
servants, pack animals, and supplies, he left the City of Mexico, 
November 21, 1724, on his way to the northwest. He kept careful 
accounts of his journey, day by day, almost league by league, for 
purposes of subsequent publication. In forty-three months he cov- 
ered 3,082 leagues and visited nearly 300 places, including twenty- 
three military posts and several important cities. His average 
daily distance was about eight leagues, although on the first day 
he traveled only one league, and he strongly implied, in his record 
published later, that he rode seventeen leagues, December 6, 1725, 
from the presidio of Mapimi to that of Gallo. Rarely did he 
travel the same distances on consecutive days. As he patiently 
rode horseback over a vast section of the continent, from the City 
of Mexico to Santa Fé, from Sinaloa to the western border of 
Louisiana, he saw not only a military frontier that called for 
economy but also an imperial domain that challenged his powers 
of description.’ 

Throughout this journey the brigadier gave much attention to 
distances, directions, and locations. Each day he measured his 
travel in leagues and noted its every change of direction. In all 
cities that he visited and in twenty of the twenty-three military 
posts he carefully “observed the sun” to determine their latitude 
and longitude. Some portions of his route he immediately retraced, 
between Zacatecas and Nayarit, Fresnillo and Zacatecas, Gallo and 
Mapimi, El Paso and Santa Fé, Onavas and Sinaloa, Béjar and . 


6Casafuerte, Instrucciones . . . a Dn. Pedro de Rivera, Mexico, Sep- 


tember 15, 1724, Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, 62-1-41, 
University of Texas transcript (Dunn, 1723-1729). 

7The description of this journey is derived from Pedro de Rivera, Diario 
y Derretero de lo Caminado, visto y obcervado en el discurso de la visita 
general de Presidios situados en las Provincias ynternas de Nueva Espana. 
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Adaes, Béjar and Bahia, and San Luis Potosi and Los Valles. 
Other portions he ultimately re-traveled, between Pasage and 
Laguna de San Martin, near Phelipe de Chihuahua, between Janos 
and the neighboring village of San Antonio, and between Monclova 
and Béjar. Once, at Saltillo, he touched his own trail again 
without re-traveling any of it. Because of these necessary re- 
tracings he was three times in Fresnillo, in Gallo, and in San 
Antonio de Béjar, twice in Zacatecas, in San Phelipe de Chihuahua, 
and in San Luis Potosi, and twice in each of the presidios of 
El Paso, Janos, Pasage, Saltillo, Monclova, Bautista, and Dolores. 
Carefully he noted the name of every place in which he lodged, 
important or unimportant, city or village, private estate or un- 
inhabited spot. 

With equal regularity this careful traveler observed daily the 
weather, topography, vegetation, and available water and minerals. 
When he completed the tour of a province, beginning with Nayarit, 
he summed up these daily observations in a description of the 
province. Accompanying him was Lieutenant Colonel Francisco 
Barreyro, engineer of the province of Texas, who made explora- 
tions and maps of the provinces, adding his descriptions to those 
of Rivera. In observing the country as these officers traversed it, 
they were interested mainly in its possibilities of economic devel- 
opment and its defense. It is likely that their personal knowledge 
of a vast portion of the continent, as yet largely undeveloped, 
impelled them to consider the military functions of New Spain 
as more properly defensive than expansive. 

The inspector traveled northwest from the City of Mexico to 
Zacatecas, where he turned aside to the west, to visit Nayarit. 
Again in Zacatecas he turned northward. Through Durango he 
went and thence across the province of Nueva Vizcaya to the city 
of San Phelipe de Chihuahua. The total time of his travels and 
sojourns when he left that city, since he left the City of Mexico, 
was about seventeen months; the distance, 591 leagues. His road 
from Chihuahua City towards El Paso led through pasture lands 
green with the grass of spring and among some water holes and 
low hills until, at the waterless and deserted Las Boquillas, May 5, 
1726, he passed out of the province of Nueva Vizcaya. Las 
Boquillas was forty-one leagues below El Paso, and Rivera, con- 
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curring in belief with some citizens of New Mexico, named Las 
Boquillas instead of El Paso as a southern boundary point of 
New Mexico.’ 

From Las Boquillas, Rivera traveled alternately northeast and 
northwest to El Paso, a distance of forty-one leagues, in six days. He 
said of Ojo Caliente, his first stop after leaving Las Boquillas, that 
it was the first Spanish town that he encountered in New Mexico. 
In that town he met seven Indians, a cacique among them, who 
lived at Carrizal, and loyally urged them, for they could under- 
stand Spanish, to have no further dealings with rebels. These 
Indians seemed pleased, either with his advice or with the food 
and tobacco with which he regaled them. The road to El Paso 
was level, but very sandy and somewhat difficult. Thickets of 
rosemary and other shrubs, and occasional woods of mesquites and 
huisaches relieved the monotony of the scene. The few springs, 
two of them hot, and the lakes near Candelaria looked attractive 
in comparison with the sand dunes, which seemed to extend from 
the Gila region in the northwest down the valley of the Rio Grande 
to La Junta de los Rios. The presidio of El Paso was on the 
south bank of the Rio Grande, in the present city of Juédrez, 
adjoining a Spanish town and an Indian pueblo which was 
divided into two wards, inhabited by the Mansos and the Piros, 
and directed by a Franciscan. Within four leagues east of the 
town were the small pueblos of Socorro, Isleta, Seneci, and San 
Lorenzo, ministered to by Franciscans and inhabited by Tiguas, 
Sumas and Piros Indians. Near them were spacious farms, pro- 
ducing wheat, corn, vegetables, and grapes. The wine made there 
was superior even to the famous wines of Parras in Nueva Vizcaya. 
Fertile soil and irrigation from the river made the region of El 
Paso independent of the weather. Rivera seemingly gathered this 
information, along with necessary supplies, in about a week. 

There was nothing uninteresting to him in his journey of sixteen 
days from El Paso to Santa Fé, a distance of one hundred thirty- 
two leagues. His party spent one-half day in crossing the Rio 
Grande at El Paso, in canoes. The route then followed the left 
bank of that river for the entire distance north to Santa Fé, with 


8C. W. Hackett, Historical Documents relating to New Mewico, Nueva 
Vizcaya, and the Approaches Thereto, to 1773, I, 208, 210; II, 3, 389. Wash- 
ington, 1923, 1926. 
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the exceptions of two days’ travel across the territory within the 
most westward angle of the river and two days’ travel eastward 
from the Rio Grande up its small tributary, the Santa Fé River, 
to the city of that name. East of and parallel to the road, as far 
up as a few leagues above Albuquerque, he saw daily the mountain 
range which he called Sierra de los Mansos. Along the way were 
some long, low hills and mesas, a few very sandy areas, several 
dry creeks, and, more to his liking, large tracts of level pasture 
land. He admired the mesquite trees and thickets of aromatic 
rosemary, and most of all the cottonwoods and some cypresses 
which grew along the river banks. For his two days’ march across 
arid, saline land that was more than ten leagues away from the 
river he had to carry supplies of water and firewood. His stopping 
places were Indian pueblos or else deserted villages, and he did 
not tarry in passing through the town of Albuquerque. He found 
that most of the citizens of that town lived scattered among ranches. 
He was especially interested, like a tourist, in the ruins of former 
pueblos along the way. These were the pueblos of San Pasqual, 
Senect, Socorro, Sevilleta, Sandia, “and many others,” which, like 
many ranch houses, had been destroyed during the “general rebel- 
lion.”® At the pueblo of Santo Domingo, twelve leagues north of 
Albuquerque, he met the governor of New Mexico, who was ex- 
pecting him, having been told of his coming by Indians who had 
seen him leave El Paso. At Santa Fé, as at Albuquerque, 
Rivera encountered a mixed population of Spaniards, mestizos, and 
mulattoes, 

On his return to El Paso in September, 1726, he collected his 
notes and impressions of New Mexico into a clear description. 
The northernmost province of New Spain, New Mexico, extended 
seventeen degrees in latitude and six in longitude. Las Boquillas, 
he declared again, was the southern point of entry. On every side 
except the south New Mexico faced non-Christian Indian nations. 
Its fertile lands, aided by the rivers and creeks, afforded abundant 
wheat, corn, vegetables, grapes and other fruits, and “the liquors 
of El Paso,” as well as horses and cattle. A great asset to the 


9This was the Pueblo revolt, 1680-1698, which almost destroyed the Span- 
ish possession of New Mexico. C. W. Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on 
the Limits of Louisiana and Tewas, I, 523-524. C. W. Hackett, “The Revolt 
of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico in 1680,” in The Quarterly of the 
Texas State Historical Association, XV, 93-147. 
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farmers was the Rio Grande, rising fifty leagues northwest of 
Santa Fé, entering the province three leagues north of the pueblo 
of San Gerénimo de los Thaos, watering the farms of the valley 
and beautifying both banks with cottonwood trees, and containing 
a variety of excellent fish. Partly of cold, partly of temperate 
climate, the country produced forests of pines, oaks, cypresses, 
live oaks, and many other kinds of trees, affording considerable 
wood. The pines ranged in size from very large to merely as tall 
as a man, but the medium sized pines bore no fruit. The principal 
animals were bear, wolves, coyotes, mountain sheep, and deer, one 
variety of which was sorrel in color, horned, as fat as a mule, and 
two varas in length. Birds abounded too, especially partridges, 
which were caught alive most of the time, particularly in the 
winter. Copper and several other mineral resources existed but 
were not exploited, because the cost of working them was greater 
than their value. 

The Christian Indians inhabiting the twenty-four pueblos of 
New Mexico were 9,747 in number, comprising the nations of 
Piros, Tiguas, Mansos, Querez, Zunis, Alonas, Xemes, Xeres, Picu- 
ries, Thanos, Pecos, Teguas, Thaos, and Sumas. Rivera considered 
them all very virtuous. They were of good appearance, wore cloth- 
ing and sheepskin shoes, and were industrious, the women in 
weaving blankets of wool and cotton, and the men in farming and 
implement making. Consequently they were prosperous. All of 
them rode horseback. Drunkenness among them was unknown. 
One of their old customs, taught to them by early missionaries 
and still kept inviolate, was the salutation of all comers, Spanish 
or Indian, with the “sweetest name of Ave Maria.” These Indians’ 
houses were different from those of all other provincial pueblos. 
Well constructed, flat-roofed, three or four stories in height, the 
houses had no doors in the lower stories, but hand ladders instead, 
reaching up to the second stories. The inmates pulled the ladders 
indoors at night, for safety against enemies. Houses faced one 
another, so that enemies attacking could be more easily repulsed. 
The pueblos were under Franciscan administration, and their inhab- 
itants loyally and promptly responded to every call by the gov- 
ernor for military service, completely equipping themselves at no 
cost to the treasury. 
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The enemy Indians of the province were the Apaches, Pharaones, 
Natajees, Gilas, Mescaleros, Coninas, Quartelexos, Palomas, Jicaril- 
las, Yutas, Moquifos, and others. They engaged in war and sought 
peace as their inclinations suggested. Every year the wandering 
Comanches, never fewer than 1,500 and from nowhere in particular, 
invaded New Mexico to fight any or all other nations. The in- 
vaders brought field tents, made of buffalo hides, and some large 
dogs, bred for war purposes. The men’s clothing was waist high, 
the women’s of knee length. After securing the desired number 
of animal hides and captive children, and killing the adult pris- 
oners, the Comanches usually retired from the province until 
“another time.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Barreyro shared his chief’s favorable views 
concerning New Mexico, and described it similarly.!° The engineer 
too named Las Boquillas, south of El Paso, as a boundary point 
common to Nueva Vizcaya and New Mexico. In his opinion, the 
Indians of New Mexico excelled all others of New Spain in ap- 
pearance and achievement. The lands were more nearly level, 
fertile, and pleasant than any others that he had seen during this 
tour, and more nearly like those of Europe. In Santa Fé and in 
the northern pueblos of Taos, Picuries, and Pecos, the climate 
was very cold in winter, and the brief summers were far from 
hot. The pueblos of Santo Domingo and Galisteo marked the 
region of former mining, abandoned because of the poor quality 
of the minerals. His list of Christian Indian nations in New 
Mexico was the same as Rivera’s with the omission of the Xeres 
and the addition of the Apaches and Navajos. Rivera named the 
Apaches among the enemy nations. 

When Rivera left El Paso the second time he went southwest to 
visit one presidio in northwestern Nueva Vizcaya, one in Sonora, 
and one in Sinaloa. From there he returned to Nueva Vizcaya and 
crossed it to Saltillo, which was then the eastern limit of Nueva 
Vizcaya but is now in Coahuila. His two visits to Nueva Vizcaya 
were a year apart. He left the province in the summer of 1727. 

From mid-July to mid-August, 1727, Rivera traveled north and 


10Francisco Albarez Barreyro, Descripzion de las Provincias Internas de 
esta Nueva Espana, Mexico, February 10, 1730 (San Phelipe y Santiago 
de Sinaloa, January 12, 1727), Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de 
Mexico, 61-2-12, University of Texas transcript (Dunn, 1723-1729). 
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northeast, occasionally turning briefly to the northwest in the 
first week of this journey, from Saltillo to San Antonio de Béjar, 
a distance of 164 leagues. Too far east for the great mountains, 
he saw rocky hills and level fields, the prickly pear and mesquites 
becoming more numerous and the water holes more noticeable as 
he neared the Rio Grande del Norte. A few rainstorms contributed 
to his water supply. Most of his camp sites were in uninhabited 
places, although he saw some pueblos and missions, and visited 
the town of Monclova, the capital of the province of Coahuila. 
Of this town, which was under the ministrations of a parish priest, 
Rivera formed a poor opinion, calling it one of the most tenues 
towns of his acquaintance. Between Monclova and the Rio Grande 
he followed the little Coahuila River, which ran into the Nadadores 
River. Crossing that river, the small Sabinas River, and two 
creeks, tributaries all to the Rio Grande, he found that he could 
get water in seemingly dry places between these streams by digging 
in the sand. Near the south bank of the Rio Grande he found 
the presidio of San Juan Bautista. Two leagues away were the 
pueblos of San Juan Bautista and San Bernardo, ministered to 
by a Franciscan and inhabited by Indians of various tribes, mostly 
wanderers. At two leagues northeast of the presidio Rivera crossed 
the Rio Grande and continued to observe with pleasure the absence 
of high hills and the vast areas of pasturage and mesquite trees. 
His second night north of the river was a miserable experience 
because of an “intolerable plague of venomous mosquitoes.” On 
three successixe days thereafter he crossed, respectively, “with 
fatiguing labor,” the Nueces River, the Frio River, and a deep 
creek. Delayed by stormy weather, he required three more days 
to reach and cross the Medina River, the boundary of the province 
of Texas. Eight leagues beyond that river he reached the presidio 
of San Antonio de Béjar. By that time he was finding even more 
pleasingly “spacious meadows,” and not only mesquites, but oaks 
as well, some of which were in dense groves. 

The journey of Rivera through the provice of Texas, including 
his visits to the four presidios therein, lasted from August 16 to 
December 13, 1727, and covered 554 leagues, quite long enough 
to give him vivid impressions of the country. At Béjar he learned 
that a small pueblo, one-half league northeast of the presidio, was 
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ministered to by a Querétaran Franciscan, while a Zacatecan 
brother ministered to the still smaller pueblos on the southwest 
side, inhabited by Mezquites, Payayas, and Aguastayas. Equally 
interested was the visitor in the cottonwoods, the plum trees, and 
the blackberry bushes near the banks of the San Antonio River. 
He admired San Antonio more than any other place, among the 
three hundred places which he visited. He said that some day it 
would support a large city. He particularly admired the ample 
springs of water, the good grazing lands, and the beautiful sur- 
roundings of the presidio. Going northeast from the presidio he 
crossed, within a week, the San Antonio, Salado, Cibolo, Comal, 
Guadalupe, San Marcos, Blanco, and Colorado rivers, as well as 
the intermediate creeks. In the manner of his day, however, he 
mentioned three of these rivers by names that they later ceased 
to bear. He called the Comal the Guadalupe, the San Marcos the 
Ynocentes, and the Colorado the San Marcos. The Blanco he also 
called San Raphael Creek. He described the Comal as a “spring 
of water equavilent to a considerable river,” but considered it as 
a branch of the Guadalupe. He crossed the present San Marcos 
“twenty-three leagues” above its junction with the Guadalupe. He 
instructively mentioned that the Colorado River, which he called 
the San Marcos, emptied into San Bernardo [Matagorda] Bay." 
Distant hills along the west side of his course emphasized his sat- 
isfaction in the level grazing lands across which he traveled. 
Herds of buffaloes were another source of satisfaction. Truly this 
was a good province of New Spain. The water supply, however, 
was uncertain. In the Colorado River the water was copious, but 
between there and the Brazos, which he said was also called the 
Colorado, the land was dry, the creeks were empty, or nearly so, 
and water holes were somewhat scarce, making the watering of 
the horses an almost daily problem. About halfway between the 
two rivers he spent two days riding through wide forests of oak, 
walnut, and many other kinds of timber. This was the Monte 
Grande. Two days later he crossed the Brazos “at the place where 
both [brazos, arms] join into one, making one river, which in time 


11For identification of each of the rivers of Texas as Rivera knew them, 
see C. W. Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s ... Limits of Louisiana and Tezas, I, 
485-486. 
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of flood will be formidable, as its channel shows." This was the 
junction of Little River and the Brazos, near Cameron. On its 
banks the growth of timber and brush was so thick that it made 
“travel difficult.” Between the Brazos and the Trinity rivers he 
found more water in the creeks, among which he classified the 
Navasota, and also more frequent forests, in which were not only 
oak and walnut trees but also an increasing number of pines. 
Some of the creeks were almost too boggy to cross. 

Beyond the Trinity River the brigadier found East Texas a 
land of considerable sand, wonderful timber, dense undergrowths, 
numerous creeks, some of which were dry, and at least four rivers, 
the Neches, the Aynays, the Atoyaque, and the Sabine. Within 
seven leagues of the Trinity he found chestnut trees, which he 
did not see west of there. Five leagues west of the Neches he 
met fifty Indians of the Neches nation, who were equipped, “like 
the most expert troops,” with French muskets, powder, and bullets. 
Somewhat more than a league east of the Neches River he came 
to a group of huts, called San Francisco de los Neches, where a 
“Querétaran religious resides, to minister to the Indians when 
they wish to be Christians.” Such was Rivera’s opinion of the 
first Spanish residence of any kind that he found east of San 
Antonio de Béjar. After spending one night at this mission he 
turned southeast, and rode ten leagues to the mission and the 
presidio of Dolores de los Thexas. This mission, like San Fran- 
cisco de los Neches, was, he considered, merely a reception post 
for possible Aynays Christians and a waiting post for another 
Querétaran Franciscan. Within the next three days the inspector 
found two more Franciscan outposts of Christianity, for the 
“Nacodoches” and the Aes Indians, both in charge of Zacatecans, 
but neither of them busy. At thirteen leagues east of Nacodoches 
and six west of Los Aes, he crossed the Atoyaque River. Crossing 
the Sabine River four days later, fourteen leagues northeast of 
Los Aes, he turned eastward for the last nineteen leagues of this 
crossing of the province of Texas. For two more days he rode 
through dense forests and across San Miguel Creek, turning 


122From the Guadalupe River to the Trinity River the route of Rivera was 
more southerly than that of Aguayo, who crossed Texas seven years earlier 
to protect it from French aggression. See ibid.; also Eleanor Buckley, “The 
Aguayo Expedition Into Texas and Louisiana, 1719-1722,” in The Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, XV, 1-65. 
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slightly north and then slightly south again, arriving on September 
15, 1727, at the capital of Texas, the presidio of Los Adaes. 

Seven weeks later the energetic Rivera, once more in Béjar 
after his inspection of the eastern frontier, began his six days’ 
journey of fifty-four leagues to La Bahia. This time his course 
was southeast, across the Salado and Cibolo rivers again but con- 
siderably farther downstream than his first crossings were, eleven 
weeks earlier. When he reached the Guadalupe River, thirty-nine 
leagues trom Béjar, he followed that stream the remaining distance 
to his goal, crossing at a point three leagues below the mouth of the 
tributary Robalo Creek. On this journey he saw numerous but 
scanty growths of mesquite and oak, but delighted, as usual, in 
the level pastures, some of which appeared liable to inundation. 

Upon the completion of his work at La Bahia, and then at 
San Antonio de Béjar, Rivera returned to San Juan Bautista on 
the Rio Grande, where, according to his custom, he compiled his 
general thoughts about Texas. That province extended across eight 
degrees of latitude, from the mouth of the Medina River to the 
northern hill country of the Apaches, and twelve degrees of longi- 
tude, from the Medina River to the Rio de San Andrés de 
Caudachos, “which the French call the Red River, the boundary 
of Louisiana.” The climate of Texas resembled that of Europe, 
cold enough in winter, and hot in summer, in proportion to alti- 
tude, the hottest portion being along the Gulf Coast. The fertile 
soil of Texas, cultivated by the still pagan Indians, produced 
vegetables, corn, and other grains, even without the benefit of 
irrigation. Nowhere along the road across the province were there 
any mountains or even any hills that a man could not climb on 
horseback, and pasturage was plentiful. Timber was abundant, 
with some clearings therein which were not very difficult to cross. 
Many of the trees were of “unknown species,” but there were a 
great many pines, oaks, live oaks, and mesquites, besides wild 
fruit trees which produced food for the Indians. Among such 
productive trees were the medlars, which, like those of Spain, 
afforded some fruit for winter use, and also the nut trees, which 
were very plentiful. There were many medicinal herbs, “good 
for conserving health.” Since several of his servants fell ill and 
died during the return journey from Adaes to Béjar, Rivera felt 
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especial interest in the medicinal resources of Texas. Among the 
animals used for food were buffaloes, which were a “kind of dark 
cattle,’ deer, which were very numerous, bears, the grease from 
which was a seasoning for food, young rabbits, and even mice 
which the Indians ate. Birds were abundant, especially turkeys. 
There were some nocturnal birds called tezolotes, of which the 
song was so dismal as to bring melancholy to the hearer. The 
rivers supplied abundant fish for food during most of the year, 
especially the large catfish. The only settlements in Texas were 
at the three presidios of Adaes, Béjar, and Bahia. At San Antonio 
de Béjar were the two small pueblos, inhabited by not more than 
250 Payayas, Mezquites, and Aguastayas, and administered by 
Querétaran and Zacatecan Franciscans. All Indian nations of 
Texas were pagan, most of them continual wanderers. Their 
clothing was usually the unadorned hides of deer or buffaloes.¥ 
In religious affairs the province was under the episcopal juris- 
diction of Guadalajara, and, in political, directly under the gov- 
ernment of the viceroy. 

Engineer Barreyro likewise described Texas favorably. Im- 
plying that the province was but in its beginning he noted that 
in it were presidios but neither Spanish towns nor Indian vassals. 
Although most of it was “continuous timber,” yet this was usually 
light enough to permit easy traveling, even without roads or paths. 
The trees were much like those of Europe except that Texas had 
no beeches. The two pueblos in Texas, adjacent to San Antonio 
de Béjar, contained not over 243 persons. In only these minor 
items did Barreyro’s description of Texas differ from the one which 
he probably helped his chief to compile.“ 

Completing his work at Bautista on the first day of 1728, In- 
spector General Rivera returned by his former road to Monclova, 
where similar work detained him three weeks. From that pro- 


13These nations were the Adaes, Aes, Aynays, Nacodoches, Neches, Na- 
zones, Nabidachos, Naconomes, Yojuanes, Anames, Ervipiames, Cusanes, 
Malleyes, Pampopas, Pastias, Cocos, Coapites, Copanes, Carancaguazes, 
Tacames, Aranames, Atastagonies, Pelones, Salinas, Parchinas, Annas, 
Pacaos, Pajalat, Pitalas, and others whose names Rivera confessed that 
he forgot. 

14Francisco Albarez Barreyro, Descripzion de las Provincias Internas de 
esta Nueva Espana, Mexico, February 10, 1730 (Bautista, December 28, 
1727), Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de Mexico, 61-2-12, University 
of Texas transcript (Dunn, 1723-1729), VII. Incomplete. 
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vincial capital he traveled seventy-eight leagues east and southeast 
to the town of San Gregorio, headquarters of the presidial com- 
pany of Cerralvo. On this journey into the province of Nuevo 
Leon he saw mesquites, huisaches, and underbrush as in Texas, 
but he also found hills as well as prairies, and no fewer than four 
organized settlements. On the third day he entered the pueblo 
and mission of San Bernardino de la Candela, administered by a 
Franciscan and inhabited by “fragments of the Indian nations” 
Sibolos, Canoscatujanes, Pacoches, and Apes. Fifteen leagues far- 
ther he came to the mining town and parish of San Pedro de 
Boca de Leones. The population of that town was smaller than 
formerly, because of the ravages of hostile Indians. A prolonged 
storm kept the brigadier there three nights. On the day that he 
resumed his journey he crossed several times the little river from 
which the town derived its name, and at seven leagues he reached 
another mining town of mixed population, San Pedro de las 
Sabinas. Two days later death deprived Rivera of another servant, 
whose burial occurred in the chapel of a private estate on Alamo 
Creek. On the following day the expedition halted in the pueblo 
of San Nicolas de Gualeguas. Leaving this pueblo, in which no 
Indians dwelt, Rivera made a right angle turn to the southwest, 
and soon covered nine leagues, the distance to San Gregorio. 

At this point the inspector decided to conduct his investigations 
of both of the Nuevo Leén garrisons, not in their stations, but in 
the provincial capital, Monterrey. Ordering the Cerralvo squad of 
San Gregorio to proceed thither, he betook himself twenty-four 
leagues farther southwest, across the Salinas River, to the town 
of San Juan de Cadereyta, to the garrison of which he issued the 
same order. On the following day he rode slightly northwestward 
into the city of Monterrey. On that ride he crossed the Santa 
Catharina River, encountered a great many mesquites, huisaches, 
and other thorny growths, and visited the Tlaxcaltecan pueblo of 
Neustra Sefiora de Guadalupe, which was only one league south- 
east of Monterrey. 

In that city he expressed his observations of the provinces of 
Coahuila and Nuevo Leon. Extending over nine degrees of lati- 
ture and five of longitude, the two provinces were not alike in 
climate, Coahuila being temperate because of its better latitude 
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and comparative levelness of surface, and Nuevo Leén hot be- 
cause of its nearness to the coast, hilly surface, and mountain 
range, which extended from north to south and blocked the Gulf 
breezes. Coahuila was more fertile than Nuevo Leon, producing 
more fruits and grains. Nuevo Leén, like Sinaloa, raised no 
wheat. Coahuila enjoyed better pasturage than Nuevo Leén, and 
supported far larger numbers of horses, mules, sheep, and goats. 
Both provinces, however, contained prairies as well as hills, and 
produced considerable timber for building, and many kinds of 
animals and birds. The scarcity of rivers, however, meant the 
comparative lack of fish. Mineral wealth was evident in the hills, 
and silver was their best yield. Some 815 Indians inhabited the 
pueblos of Coahuila, representing twenty-one nations. In the 
pueblos of Nuevo Leén were 700 Indians, of thirteen nations. 
Some of these were pagans who spent certain times at the mis- 
sions and retired at will to their own locations. There these 
Indians mingled with other pagan nations. The most celebrated 
center of hostile Indians was Tamaulipa Hill. Both provinces 
were under the bishop of Guadalajara in religious affairs and 
under the viceroy in military and political matters. The descrip- 
tion of Coahuila and Nuevo Leén by Engineer Barreyro differed 
not at all from that of Rivera, except to point out that Nuevo 
Leon extended thirty minutes of latitude into the zone of the 
tropics. 

During the first week of March, 1728, Rivera moved southwest 
from Monterrey in Nuevo Leén to Saltillo in Coahuila, a distance 
of twenty-one leagues. He saw no towns or pueblos, but he found 
several farms and ranches, some of which seemed as fertile and 
desirable as the lands in Texas. He crossed numerous hills and 
high ridges, nothing among these the names of Live Oak Pass and 
Dead Men’s Hill, which got its name from “hostile Indian ex- 
cesses” there. 

The brigadier turned south from Saltillo in April, 1728, and 
on June 21 he re-entered the City of Mexico. His entire journey 
was indeed full of revelations. He went through an almost com- 
plete variety of scenes and climates, seeing some portions of this 
continent which are even now scarcely traveled, and realized dimly 


1s[bid, (San Luis Potosi, June 4, 1728). 
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the vastness of the opportunities for royal and private exploitation. 
Effective defense and efficient development of the already enormous 
New Spain might well be preferable, temporarily at least, to fur- 
ther expansion either of territory or of military administration. 
It seemed to Inspector Rivera that the crown was spending more 
upon than it was receiving from this magnificent country. 


Retta MourpnHy. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College. 
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ANDREW JACKSON AND THE ERVING AFFIDAVIT 


In his famous Texas letter to A. V. Brown, February 12, 1843 
(published in March, 1844, in the newspapers), Andrew Jackson 
disclosed some “secret history” calculated to aid and encourage the 
Texas “re-annexation” cause: 


Soon after my election, in 1829, it was made known to me by 
Mr. Erwin [G. W. Erving], formerly our minister to the court of 
Madrid, that whilst at that Court he had laid the foundation of a 
treaty with Spain for the cession of the Floridas and the settlement 
of the boundary of Louisiana, fixing the western limit of the latter 
at the Rio Grande, agreeably to the understanding of France; that 
he had written home to our government for powers to complete and 
sign this negotiation ; but that, instead of receiving such authority, 
the negotiation was taken out of his hands and transferred to 
Washington, and a new treaty was there concluded, by which the 
Sabine, and not the Rio Grande, was recognized and established as 
the boundary of Louisiana. Finding that these statements were 
true, and that our government did really give up that important 
territory, when it was at its option to retain it, I was filled with 
astonishment. The right to the territory was obtained from France. 
Spain stood ready to acknowledge it to the Rio Grande, and yet the 
authority asked by our Minister to insert the true boundary was 
not only withheld, but in lieu of it, a limit was adopted which 
stripped us of the whole of the vast country. 


In a letter in 1844 to W. B. Lewis, Jackson wrote, similarly: 


In 1829-30 . . . Mr. Irwin . . . placed a copy in my hands 
of the correspondence between him and the Spanish Minister at 
Madrid, which shwd. that he had negotiated a treaty by which 
Spain recognized the ancient limits of Louisiana to the Rio Grande 
and ceded Florida for the sum paid. 


Adams withheld authority to sign it. “I knew at once,” adds 
Jackson, “that Mr. Adams’ object was to keep down the growing 
political ascendancy of the South and West.”! 

Erving had in 1829 (on December 17, apparently), at Jackson’s 
request, given the latter a written statement regarding his negoti- 
ations in 1818 at Madrid.? Erving referred in this “Summary” to 


1James Parton, Life of Andrew Jackson, III, 658-660; Niles’ Register 
(Baltimore), LXVI, 70; R. M. McElroy, Winning of the Far West, 2-3. 

20One copy of Erving’s “Summary of a negotiation for the purchase of the 
Floridas during the mission of George W. Erving authorized and instructed 
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Thomas H. Benton’s articles in the St. Lowis Beacon in the summer 
of 1829, in which Benton, under the signatures “Americanus” and 
“LaSalle,” urged the “re-annexation” of Texas. Benton had 
quoted several documents of the period 1818-1819 tending to show 
that Erving could have got the Colorado in Texas as the western 
boundary and that Adams knew when he agreed to the Florida 
treaty that the Spanish minister, Onis, was authorized, as indeed 
he was, to cede more territory than he did; Benton accordingly had 
denounced Adams for “dismembering” and yielding to Spain a 
portion of the American Louisiana Purchase. Benton no doubt 
inspired Jackson’s application to Erving for further information. 
Erving’s “Summary,” which did not go beyond what Benton had 
already told the public, could hardly have astonished Jackson. 
Adams, the last member of Monroe’s cabinet willing to yield 
Texas to Spain in 1819, hotly contradicted Jackson’s “Rio Grande 
treaty” version when it first was made public in 1844, and charged 
the Old Hero with deliberate fraud. Adams pointed out (as he 
had once before, in 1836) that Jackson had been consulted by him 
in 1819 and had approved the Sabine boundary in the treaty then 
being negotiated. When Jackson denied this Adams had only to 
produce his diary for February 1-3, 1819, to show that Jackson 
really had a very “bad memory.” Further doubt was thrown upon 
the “astonishment” and “indignation” which Jackson professed to 
have felt in 1829 on receiving Erving’s “revelations” when 8S. L. 
Gouverneur, Monroe’s son-in-law, published in 1844 the letter 
which President Monroe had written to Jackson in May, 1820, ex- 
plaining the Florida treaty boundary: “Having long known,” wrote 
Monroe, “the repugnance with which the Eastern portion of our 
union ... have seen its aggrandizement to the West and South, 
I have been decidedly of opinion that we ought to be content with 
Florida for the present.” 
to that effect in the year 1816—as extracted from the despatches and letters 
of that minister (100 in number) to the Secrety of State,” MS., is in the 
Jackson Papers, Vol. 74, in the Library of Congress. This manuscript, 
twenty-seven pages in length, has been examined by the present writer. It 
quotes profusely from Adams’ and Erving’s dispatches. It was obviously 
written in 1829, but was based (according to Erving’s statement in 1844) 
upon an earlier syllabus which he had “formed from the records in the 
Department of State, immediately after my return to Washington, whilst 
Mr. Monroe was yet in office.” Erving to a friend, Paris, November 12, 1844, 


in Washington Globe, January 13, 1845. J. Q. Adams declares that “there 
was not a greater liar upon earth” than Erving. 
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Not only was there no truth in Jackson’s statement regarding 
Erving’s “Rio Grande treaty,” but Erving’s affidavit—a copy of 
which is still preserved in the Jackson Papers—had not one word 
to say about this treaty, which, according to Jackson, was described 
therein. In this paper Erving says that Spain was at one time 
considering the Colorado as a boundary, but was unwilling to 
cede Florida; he wrote Adams on July 22, 1818, that if the 
United States “should think it proper to consent to the Sabine 
as a limit, that then the equivalent of the Floridas may be in 
our cession.” Erving confesses that Spain was unwilling to yield 
both Florida and a Colorado boundary, and had at no time defi- 
nitely agreed to yield even the land east of the Colorado by itself— 
yet Erving querulously complained about the Florida treaty with- 
out being able to bring any real charges against Adams. The 
mysterious “Rio Grande treaty” was thus rather obviously a fab- 
rication on Jackson’s part, arising from a mentality that was 
deeply calculated and exuberant in sharp productions. This Jack- 
sonian claim, the history of which has not yet been told, appears 
to have occupied in Jackson’s expansionist scheming in 1829-1832 a 
place worthy of note. It is purposed here, as far as scant records 
will permit, to give a history of this claim. When it was made 
publicly by Jackson so belatedly in 1844 his friends could plausibly 
attribute it to his “bad memory,” but its early history would 
seem to place Jackson in less favorable light. 

In the summer of 1829 Jackson began a campaign of publicity 
in the press, through the literary agency of Benton, Swartwout, and 
other close friends, to stir up public enthusiasm in behalf of the 
“re-annexation” of Texas, which he was eager to effect. Jackson 
was preéminently a man of vigorous action and accomplishment, 
unscrupulous in the means exercised to attain his ends. In his 
private notes on Texas in August, 1829—preliminary to new in- 
structions to his minister at Mexico City—Jackson observed that 
if the United States did not acquire Texas soon “our national 
safety must pay for it hereafter an immense price, peaceably or 
forcibly . . . this is the most favorable time to obtain it on 
reasonable terms.”3 

In early private letters to Anthony Butler, who succeeded 


3J. S. Bassett (ed.), The Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 1V, 60-61. 
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Poinsett in October, 1829, as minister to Mexico, the President 
expressed desire that Butler impress upon the Mexican adminis- 
tration the imminent and increasing danger of a revolt for inde- 
pendence in Texas which would assuredly be aided by further 
American emigrants and which, in succeeding, would deprive 
Mexico of the profit still available to her from a seasonable sale 
of that territory to the United States. Jackson had not only 
advised Butler from the start to explain his mission to Mexico 
with “the frankness of a soldier,” but had expressly, in a per- 
sonal letter to the Mexican President, introduced Butler in this 
character of “soldier.” The Old Hero plainly hoped to intimidate 
Mexico into ceding the desired land.4 In the early days of Butler’s 
mission Jackson repeatedly advised him that Texas must belong to 
the United States if peace with Mexico were to be enduring, and 
instructed his agent to keep this “friendly” sentiment, with sup- 
porting arguments, constantly before the Mexican government. 

Of his private letters to Butler in this vein, that of October 7, 
1830, is particularly noteworthy here: 


And you may with all the frankness of a soldier urge the policy 
of adopting the Grand Prarie, as a permanent boundary . . . for 
I say to you confidentially, whenever the present boundary is run 
and our western Citizens [in Texas] find the imposition that has 
been practised upon them, no power can restrain them, and they 
will be sufficiently numerous to declare themselves independent 
and maintain it. . . . Our future peace with Mexico depends upon 
extending our boundary farther west, And if you cannot get it 
to the grand prararie obtain to the Brasos. . . 

But candour dictates the fact should be disclosed that the Gov- 
ernment possessing the Mississippi must at some day possess all 
its tributary streams. 

Therefore the grand prairie including this would be boundary 
that would give permanent peace to the two Republics: Our right 
by the Louisiana Treaty being once complete to all this boundary 
and more. The citizens of the U States will never be contented 
untill this boundary is acquired, when they become informed it 
was wantonly given away to keep down the prosperity and growing 
political influence of the west. . . .5 


The “imposition” which Jackson claimed was practised on the 


40f, the present writer’s paper in Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
XIII, 267, note; 269. 
5Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, IV, 183. 
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people of Texas and the United States and of which he threatened 
to inform them could have been only the revelation purportedly 
made to him by Erving in 1829. His threat to publish the revela- 
tion, to arouse the Americans on both sides of the Sabine, sug- 
gests that some sinister plan lay in his mind. Otherwise, why was 
he still holding the “revelation” secret and in reserve? May it have 
been his intention to “re-annex” Texas forcibly when convenient 
circumstances arose, whose approach he anticipated, and on that 
occasion to make public announcement of Erving’s “Rio Grande 
treaty” to justify his imperialistic act and carry the public senti- 
ment with him? At that time he was avowedly expectant of revo- 
lution in Texas. Also, he was aware that his friend, Sam Houston, 
was quietly recruiting an “army” of American adventurers for 
the purpose of revolutionizing and conquering Texas; and the 
evidence invites the conclusion that Jackson put no obstacle or 
check to Houston’s project, but secretly approved of it. Jackson’s 
late contemporary biographer, James Parton, states this as a fact 
that he knew from unquestionable sources. In October, 1830, at the 
time of his above-quoted letter, Jackson may have been antici- 
pating a speedy fruition of Houston’s filibustering scheme. As 
to why no actual attempt upon Texas was made by Houston in 
1830-1832 we are not informed. While it may be that Houston 
found difficulty in enlisting recruits for his “army,” or that 
he lacked adequate funds, or that the establishment of Mexican 
military garrisons in Texas following the Mexican colonization law 
of April 6, 1830, acted as a deterrent, there is still another alterna- 
tive explanation, one which is more likely and, moreover, in keeping 
with Houston’s promise to Jackson, in 1829, to engage in no 
project which would bring dishonor upon the United States. 
Namely, it may have been that Houston was playing the slow game 
of encouraging his “recruits” to emigrate to Texas as colonists, 
there to abide awaiting “the day” when revolt should be feasible.® 


6This conjecture is supported by the testimony of Z. N. Morrell, a Ten- 
nessean, who moved to Texas in 1835: “Sam Houston was then [1829-1831] 
. .. among the Cherokees, pulling the wires, by making friends with all the 
wild tribes of the red men of the forest; thereby intending, with their aid, 
and with what emigration he could draw out from Tennessee and elsewhere, 
to set in motion ‘a little two-horse republic under the Lone Star,’ with the 
fond expectation that he would be its first president. This he had privately 
prophesied would be the case, in a confidential interview with his friend 
McIntosh . . . at Nashville, about the time Houston abandoned the guber- 
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Did Houston believe “the day” near when, on August 18, 1832, 
he wrote to a friend that it was now important that he be in Texas 
personally where he 


could look at matters with a view to the changes which are nec- 
essary and must take place before long in that country, and 
without which it can never be what it ought to be for the benefit 
of those interested [?]. Several persons have said to me that I was 
looked for, and earnestly wished for by the citizens of Texas... . 

The people look to the Indians in Arkansas as auxiliaries in the 
event of a change—So I will pass that way, and see my old friends. 
I will ride to the Hermitage this evening, and see the Old Chief 
General Jackson.’ 


Why was there a demand in Texas for Houston’s presence, and 
a looking “to the Indians in Arkansas as auxiliaries?” Was it 
because a number of recent emigrants to Texas were personally 
acquainted with Houston’s plan for the separation of Texas from 
Mexico? 

On February 25, 1832, Jackson wrote the following remarkable 
private letter to Butler, which seems to show that he planned to 
seize Texas whenever a state of affairs should develop there similar 
to that which had come about in 1810,—so conveniently for Presi- 
dent Madison—in West Florida: 


I am told Mexico will contend for the [boundary] line to run 
up the East fork which they say is the Sabine, and call the West 
branch by another name [the Neches], which we cannot agree to, 
as it would take from us two populous counties. . . . I have but 
little doubt but there will be an insurrection in Texas in less than 
six months . . . people are emigrating to that country with a 
view to this thing and it will be attempted shortly. The present 
resources of Mexico will not be competent to reconquer and put 
down this insurrection and regain the country, if once lost, and a 
government composed of all kindred and tongues on our border, 
plundering and murdering our good citizens at will, and exciting 
the Indians to make war upon us, and on our borders,—this may 
compell us, in self-defence to seize that country by force and estab- 
lish a regular government, there, over it. This necessity I do not 
wish to see, and would much deplore if it should occur. Therefore 
it is we want to obtain a cession of that country for a fair con- 


natorial chair of Tennessee. . . . McIntosh committed this secret to me.” 
Morrell, Flowers and Fruits from the Wilderness; or Thirty-Six Years in 
Texas (Boston, 1872), 20-21. Author’s italics. 

7Houston to James Prentiss, Nashville, August 13, 1832, in Houston- 
Prentiss MSS., in University of Texas Archives. 
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sideration, to prevent this very unpleasant emergency, that would 
compell us to seize that country on principles of real necessity and 
self defence, being well aware that Mexico cannot prevent Texas 
from becoming independent of her.® 


The “highwayman’s plea” is very faintly disguised here. We 
can scarcely be surprised to find Adams writing in his diary at 
this time, on January 31, 1832: 


Mr. Johnson, Senator from Louisiana, asked me if I knew any- 
thing of a treaty negotiated by G. W. Erving, in Spain, by which 
the Rio del Norte was to be the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico. I said there certainly never had been such a treaty. 
He said the President had assured them that there was, and that 
the proof of it was in the Department of State.° 


This coincidence again suggests that Jackson had fabricated the 
mythical “Rio Grande treaty” of 1818 as propaganda to be issued 
to the public on the appearance of revolt in Texas, to justify his 
immediate seizure of that territory. Adams noted in the same diary 
entry of January, 1832: 


I believed the increasing settlements in Texas were all from this 
country, and that the inhabitants would prefer to belong to the 
United States rather than to Mexico, and it might be taken, as 
Florida was taken in 1812. 


At this point a curious and ambiguous maneuver on the Old 
Hero’s part took place. In January, 1832, Jackson seemingly— 
through the agency of W. B. Lewis, his chief wire-puller—applied 
to Erving for a new statement regarding his negotiations at Madrid 
in 1818, on the ground that he (Jackson) had lost or mislaid 
Erving’s paper of 1829. Had Jackson actually mislaid Erving’s 
paper of 1829? Or, conscious that Erving’s paper of December, 
1829, lent no support whatever to the “Rio Grande treaty” claim 
that he (Jackson) was making, was the President seeking to 
obtain from Erving a new paper in which Erving would, agreeably 
to Lewis’ suggestion, lend color of support to Jackson’s tale? 
Erving, according to Adams, was anxious to become American 
minister to Paris and, deceitful in character, would readily have 
supported or connived at Jackson’s hoax, from hope of sharing 


8Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, IV, 409-410. 
9C, F. Adams (ed.), The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, VIII, 464. 
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favorably in Jackson’s patronage. Our knowledge of the indirect 
application which Jackson appears to have made to Erving in 
January, 1832, for a new affidavit rests solely upon the following 
ae letter from Erving to Jackson, dated “Kalorama, Feb. 

, 1832,” which is found in the Jackson Papers and which, in 
in Jackson placed in the hands of certain friends in Tyler’s 
administration along with Erving’s syllabus: 


Dear Sir—Major Lewis asked me on Wednesday or Thursday 
last, what had become of the paper which I drew up for your 
inspection some years ago,—and I replied that I supposed it to 
be still in your possession, he told me that you had not been able 
to find it, tho’ probably on reexamination you might find it:— 
That you may not have any further trouble in looking for it, and 
supposing that you may desire to refer to it, I have thought it 
best to make out another copy ;—The paper which I take the liberty 
of transmitting herewith is I think an exact copy (a few verbal 
alterations excepted) of that which I made pursuant to your desire 
and submitted to you on the 17 Decb 1829.—There are some mat- 
ters in this paper (more especially that marked *— in the 18 
page) which possibly may attract your particular attention ;—if 
any such should seem to you to require more development or fur- 
ther explanation, I should be happy to receive your orders.!° 


This purported letter—which on its back has no address, can- 
— or seal, but only Jackson’s endorsement: “Feb 5th 1832— 

G. W. Erving”—might well arouse a reader’s suspicion. There is 
ye one copy of Erving’s “Examination” in the Jackson Papers, 
and it would appear to be in the handwriting of a clerk or copyist. 
On page 25 “1829” is written in ink in the margin. There seems 
to be no way of determining when and by whom this one extant 
copy was written. The question naturally arises: were there ever 
two distinct papers of different date, and, if so, what became of 
one of them? 

Did Lewis actually apply to Erving, on Jackson’s behalf, in 
January, or in the first few days of February, 1832? Or, is the 
purported Erving letter of February 5, 1832, a Jacksonian fraud, 
or forgery, under cover of which Jackson substituted a new “Erving 
affidavit” of his own manufacture and one giving more comfort to his 
“Rio Grande treaty” claim than Erving’s genuine paper had given? 


10Erving to Jackson, Kalamora, February 5, 1832, in Jackson MSS., Vol. 
80. The entire letter is quoted above. The letter was published, in C. J. 
Ingersoll’s Texas “Report,” in the Washington Globe, May 1, 1844. 
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About this, one can but surmise. It is sufficiently clear, however, 
that the copy of the Erving affidavit which Jackson had Lewis 
show to a few select members of Congress and of Tyler’s cabinet in 
1843-1844" made no reference to the “Rio Grande treaty.” For 
the two or three of these gentlemen who lent any public support 
to Jackson’s claim did not give it full and unequivocal support, 
and finally were forced to admit that Jackson had misrepresented 
Erving’s affidavit. Ingersoll equivocally supported Jackson’s mis- 
representation in a paper which he wrote in April, 1844, with the 
hope of inducing the House Committee on Foreign Affairs to pre- 
sent it to Congress as their report; when this committee—of which 
Adams was also a member—refused to adopt Ingersoll’s “report,” 
he published it in the Washington Globe. In this “Report” Inger- 
soll announced that 

the revelation which the committee will make, from unquestionable 
intelligence, discloses the incredible fact that Texas was yielded 
by the treaty to Spain, when she was perfectly willing that our 
title to Louisiana should have been confirmed, at least over all the 
country beyond the Sabine to the Colorado, if not to the Bravo. 
Mr. George W. Erving’s confidential communication to President 
Jackson, of the 17th December, 1829, repeated the 5th of February, 
1832, proves this indubitably. 


But, strangely enough, Ingersoll, while making a few citations 
from Erving’s paper—which by themselves seemed to have a sig- 
nificance quite beyond that which actually they had in their con- 
text—refrained from laying Erving’s paper before the public. 
Adams in vain challenged Ingersoll to give him a sight of the 
paper. As Adams observed, it was obvious enough that Erving’s 
paper did not make the “revelation” that Jackson had pretended 
to find there. “This incredible fact the committee [Ingersoll] 
refused to reveal, not because it was incredible, but because it was 
not true,” Adams remarked sarcastically." When Erving’s diplo- 

liLewis showed the Erving affidavit to Tazewell, A. V. Brown, C. J. 
Ingersoll, and Upshur, as the records show; it was probably shown also to 
other gentlemen at Washington. See McElroy, Winning of the Far West, 


7; 61, note. Ingersoll incorporated Erving’s “revelations” in his Texas 
“Report,” published in the Washington Globe, May 1, 1844. 

12Adams trenchantly exposed Jackson’s misrepresentation (i. e., the 
“Rio Grande treaty’’) in public speeches at Weymouth Landing and Boston 
in October, 1844; published in Niles’ Register, LXVII, 106-107, 158-159. 
Cf. J. Q. Adams, Memoirs, XII, 54, 83, 145; A. V. Brown, Speeches and 
Writings (Nashville, 1854), 503-518. 
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matic dispatches were transmitted by the Department of State to 
the House on June 14, 1844, Adams could write in his diary that 
the documents gave “abundant evidence to falsify the pretension 
of George W. Erving that he could have negotiated a boundary 
even to the Colorado.” The purported Erving letter of February 5, 
1832, which Ingersoll published in his spurious “Report,” also 
exercised Adams’ suspicion and sarcasm. He doubted Jackson’s 
profession to the effect that he had “lost,” or mislaid, Erving’s 
paper of 1829: “Ay, what has become of it? Why it was sup- 
pressed, and a counterfeit substituted [in 1832] in its place.” As 
the extant copy of Erving’s paper has no asterisk on page 18, it 
hardly can have been the copy purportedly given Jackson by 
Erving in 1832. 

The purported Erving letter dated “Kalorama, Feb. 5, 1832,” 
has a very fictitious atmosphere in every respect—in the unlikeli- 
hood of Lewis’ visiting Erving—who was living generally at Boston 
at that time, according to his statement in 1844'%—in the rather 
incredible way in which Lewis allegedly broached to Erving the 
object of his visit, in Erving’s recollection of the exact day (Decem- 
ber 17, 1829, allegedly) on which he had originally given Jackson 
his “Summary,” etc. The writer ventures to suggest the following 
two alternative hypotheses as the most likely explanations of the 
strange Erving letter of February 5, 1832: (1) that Erving was 
at Washington at that time and actually did write the letter and 
so connive at and assist Jackson’s hoax, Jackson perhaps approach- 
ing Erving in this matter through Lewis as intermediary," or (2) 
that the purported Lewis-Erving interview was purely imaginary, 
and that the Erving letter of February 5, 1832, was a Jacksonian 
forgery. Our present knowledge does not permit a too definite 
interpretation of this ambiguous transaction; the problem will be 
clarified considerably whenever it shall, if, indeed, it can, be ascer- 
tained just where Lewis and Erving actually were at the time of the 

13Kalorama was situated only a short drive by carriage from Washington. 
Why Erving was at Kalorama at this time (January-February, 1832)—if 
he actually was—further research may some day determine. One wonders 
if Erving came to Kalorama (i. e., Washington) at Jackson’s wish. 

14It may be noted that Jackson in January, 1832, had Lewis write to 
Major Henry Lee (who was then living at Paris) to solicit perjured testi- 
mony from Lee to support Jackson’s falsehood in another matter. See the 


writer’s “Jackson’s ‘Rhea Letter’ Hoax,” in Journal of Southern History, 
II, 492-495. 
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alleged interview and thus be determined whether such an inter- 
view could have taken place. What, then, if it be found that Lewis 
was at Washington and Erving at Boston rather than that both 
gentlemen converged at the same place during that period? In 
any case, the Jacksonian transaction of January-February, 1832, 
has an air of chicanery. Consider also that, as seen above, in 
speaking in late January, 1832, of Erving’s “Rio Grande treaty,” 
Jackson declared that “the proof of it was in the Department of 
State.” Strange if it were not! And, if so, why did the President 
himself not get these proofs from the Department of State—or did 
he actually suspect that they were not there? Why send Lewis to get 
another affidavit from Erving when everything on the subject was 
under Jackson’s finger in the archives at Washington? One can 
only wonder at such strange indirection, unless one is acquainted 
with Jackson’s gift and habit of subterranean intrigue. 

Erving, who was living in Paris in 1844, when Adams was re- 
futing Jackson and Ingersoll in the matter of the “Rio Grande 
treaty” claim, on the occasion of its first and last public appear- 
ance, now made his only statement on the matter, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Washington Globe, January 13, 1845. This statement 
gave the final blow to Jackson’s story. Erving denied having ever 
told Jackson that he had obtained Spain’s consent to anything, 
much less a Rio Grande boundary; he expressed “regret” that 
Jackson had been the victim of “misunderstanding.” He made 
no mention of having given Jackson more than the one paper in 
the early part of his administration. In short, Erving’s statement 
of November 12, 1844, does not materially assist us in elucidating 
the mystery; as negative evidence it is of uncertain value. Now 
he stated that the Spanish minister, Pizarro, at one time in 1818 
merely considered yielding “as limit a river between the Sabine 
and the Colorado”—but at a time when Spain had not yet agreed 
to yield Florida. Erving then declared that “the transfer of the 
negotiations to Washington was made at my instance.” 

Jackson, who never confessed to a falsehood or “error” when 
exposed and never retracted a libelous statement no matter how 
grossly untrue it was shown to be, made a characteristic strategic 
retreat from his “Rio Grande treaty” claim in October, 1844, as a 
result of Adams’ onslaught: 
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I believed from the disclosures made to me of the transactions 
of 1819, that Mr. Adams surrendered the interests of the United 
States when he took the Sabine river as the boundary between us 
and Spain, when he might have gone to the Colorado, if not to 
the Rio del Norte. Such was the natural inference from the facts 
stated by Mr. Erving; and there is nothing in the account now 
given of the negotiation to alter this impression. 


How well the little weasel words “if not” saved appearances! 
The history of Jackson’s “Rio Grande treaty” claim comes to an 
end at this point, leaving Adams in doubt as to whether he had 
killed or only scotched the hydra-headed 


conspiracy of Andrew Jackson, Aaron Vail Brown, George W. 
Erving, and Charles J. Ingersoll, with their coadjutors and tools, 
to ruin my good name and fabricate a fable to justify the robbery 
of Texas from Mexico, by the pretense that Texas had been by me 
treacherously surrendered to Spain.’ 


The real victory lay with Jackson, for the annexation of Texas 
was within a few months finally consummated, before the Old Hero 
died in July, 1845. Aware of his notable part in the accomplish- 
ment of this measure—for his many Texas letters published at 
frequent intervals during 1844-1845 had exercised a powerful and 
pervasive influence on the public mind—Jackson could with some 
truth write on the eve of annexation, after his protégé Polk’s 
election : 


The dismemberment of our territory in 1819, by the failure to 
execute the guaranty in the treaty of 1803, has but recently at- 
tracted public attention. But it has been silently operating, and 
is now exerting a great and momentous influence on our system 
of government. 

R. R. STENBERG. 

Austin, Texas. 


15Jackson to Robert Armstrong, October 22, 1844, in Niles’ Register, 
LXVII, 171. 
16Adams, Memoirs, XII, 84 (October 7, 1844); cf. ibid., 78. 
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THE BUILDERS OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC 


For the story of Franciscan missions in Pimeria Alta (southern 
Arizona and northernmost Sonora), following the expulsion of 
the Jesuits from that territory in 1767, Bancroft mentions as 
sources, besides the Crénica of Father Arricivita,! the report of 
Father Antonio de los Reyes in 1772? as “a leading authority for 
developments of the period,” and also the viceroy’s report of 1793% 
which “was founded largely on one of Bishop Reyes in 1784, 
not extant.” 

Bishop Reyes’s report of 1784, however, is extant in the Archivo 
General of Mexico City ;> and, what is of greater importance, there 
are in the same archives several writings, more authoritative than 
those mentioned, from the pen of Father Francisco Antonio Bar- 


1Juan Domingo Arricivita, Crénica Serdfica y Apostédlica del Colegio de 
Propaganda Fide de Santa Cruz de Querétaro en la Nueva Espana (Mexico: 
Don Felipe de Zfifiiga y Ontiveros, 1792). Chapters XIII-XXI, of Libro 
Tercero and I-XXI of Libro Quarto relate to the Franciscans in Sonora. 


2Bancroft (vide note 4) refers to this report as printed in Doc. Hist. 
Mez., 3rd ser., pt. IV, pp. 724-765, and also to a manuscript copy. Use has 
been made of a copy (belonging to the Bancroft Library, University of Cali- 
fornia) of the manuscript in the Archivo General of Mexico City, Historia, 
Tomo 16, fol. 98-130v; it is entitled: Noticia del Estado actual de las Mis- 
iones que en la Governacion de Sonora administran los PP. del Colegio de 
Propaganda fide de la Santa Cruz de Querétaro. It speaks also of missions 
in Pimerfa Baja, because at this time the college of Querétaro had missions 
in both parts of Pimerfa. 

3Cited by Bancroft simply as “Revilla Gigedo, Carta de 1793” on p. 375, 
n. 3, and as “Revilla Gigedo (Virey), Carta de 27 Dic., 1793, in Dice. 
Univ., v. 426, also Ms.” on p. XXXV. It will be found printed in Otto 
Maas, Las Ordenes Religiosas de Espatia y la Colonizacién de América en 
la segunda parte del siglo XVIII, II (Barcelona: Artes Graficas Belart, 
1929), pp. 103-192. It is a long report, but discusses all the missions in 
New Spain; and hence what is said of Sonora is necessarily of a summary 
nature. Maas’s copy is from the Archivo General de Indias, and the date 
at the end of the report is Dec., 30 (not 27), 1793. 

4Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Arizona and New Mevzico, 1530-1888 
(Works, XVII. San Francisco: The History Company, 1889), p. 377. 

5Ynforme General que de Orden del Rey con fecha en el Pardo en 31. de 
Enero de 1784, comunicada por el Exmo. Sefior D.n Josef de Galvez, ha 
remitido 4 S.M. por duplicado el Yllmo. Sefior Obispo de Sonora. Archivo 
General, Mexico City, Misiones, Tomo 14, fol. 202-23lv. Copy in Bancroft 
Library, University of California. The diocese of Sonora, comprising Sina- 
loa, Sonora, and both Californias, was founded in 1779. Father Antonio 
de los Reyes was named its first bishop; and he took possession of the see 
on December 11, 1732, establishing its first seat at Arispe. 
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bastro, particularly an excellent memorial written by him in 1788,° 
from which we learn that Reyes’s reports are not correct in every 
detail. It is this document which contains a definite statement 
regarding the builders of the present mission church of San Xavier 
del Bac, near Tucson, Arizona. 

But even if there were no other report besides that of Father 
Reyes in 1772, it would suffice to establish the fact that in that year, 
four years after the arrival of the Franciscans, the present church of 
San Xavier del Bac had not as yet been erected. Speaking of all 
the missions in Pimeria Alta, Father Reyes observes: 


The churches and dwellings of the missionaries are all built of 
adobe and covered with wood, straw, and earth. The pueblos are 
close to the churches, but consist of scattered huts and badly con- 
structed shelters. To please the missionaries some Indians build 
houses of adobe, covered with straw and earth, and they till a very 
little ground. It is precisely for the cultivation and exploitation 
of their individual fields that the father missionary supplies them 
with seeds, hatches, hoes, and all necessary tools; and when these 
are lacking, they do not sow. . . . It is a certain and well known 
fact that all these missions are very poor, and only the two mis- 
sions of Tubutama and Caborca have some cattle and horses.’ 


Of the mission of San Xavier del Bac in particular, Father Reyes 
has the following to say: 


The mission of Bac, with a pueblo de visita, is situated on a wide 
plain. To the east is unknown territory occupied by the nomadic 
and warlike Apache nation. To the west dwell a large number of 
pagan Indians, meek and docile, who occupy the land as far as 
the Gulf of California, a little more than a hundred leagues dis- 
tant. To the south at a distance of eighteen and twenty leagues 
lie the two missions of Guevavi and Suamnca, and the presidios 
of Tubac and Terrenate. To the north is unknown territory as 
far as the Gila River, forty leagues distant, more or less. 

The pueblo of San Xavier del Bac is situated on level ground, 
abounding in water and good soil, where the Indians cultivate 


6Exped.te promovido por el P.e fr. Fran.co Ant.o Barbastro Gov.or de 
la Custodia de San Carlos de Sonora sobre imposibilidad de q.e permanezca 
este establecimiento. Afio de 1788. Archivo General, Mexico City, Misiones, 
Tomo 14, fol. 232-257. Copy in Bancroft Library, U. C. 

TReport of Reyes, 1772, loc. cit., fol. 123v-124. 

sSuamnca (Suamea) and Terrenate lay just south of the present interna- 
tional boundary line. The mission of Guevavi was in Arizona; it had three 
visitas, Tumacacori, Calabazas, and Sondéitac. Just north of Tumacécori 
was the presidio of Tubac. 
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some small fields of wheat and corn and other grain; the church 
is of medium size, adorned with two reredos of linen having gilt 
frames. The sacristy has four chalices, two of them not being 
worth keeping, a censer, a dish and cruets with a spoon, all of 
silver, four vestments of various colors, and other ornaments for 
the altar and divine service, all very poor. According to the census 
list which I have before me, the pueblo counts forty-eight couples, 
seven widowers, twelve widows, twenty-six orphans—a total popu- 
lation of 270. 

The pueblo de visita, San José de Tucson, lies six leagues to the 
north of San Xavier. It has neither church nor house for the mis- 
sionary. Because of the fertility of the land, an increasing number 
of Christian and pagan Indians have assembled there to form a 
pueblo. It has not been possible to make a census list, but it is 
estimated that there are more than two hundred heads of families.? 


A medium-sized church of adobe walls and a roof of wood, straw, 
and earth, having two linen reredos and otherwise poorly equipped: 
such was San Xavier in 1772. Certainly that description does not 
apply to the present elaborate structure of kiln-burned brick and 
numerous domes. 

The report of Bishop Reyes in 1784 does not tell us much about 
San Xavier del Bac, except that with its visita of Tucson it was 
the northernmost and easternmost of the missions of Pimeria Alta; 
that it had thirty-eight couples and a total population of ninety- 
three, with a comisario of the alcalde mayor and three families 
of mulatos; that there was a presidio adjoining the pueblo of 
Tucson which had a population of eighty-two; that the mission 
Indians all belonged to the upper Pimas and used their own lan- 
guage, not one being able to speak Spanish; and that they had 
uncouth customs, wearing practically no clothes and using wretched 
shelters built in the shape of kilns.!° 

According to the viceroy’s report of 1793, Sonora was divided 
into Sonora proper, Pimeria Baja, and Pimeria Alta. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from this province in 1767, some of the 
missions in Sonora proper were made regular parishes and given 
to the secular clergy, the others being committed to the Franciscan 
province of Jalisco, which was to supply eleven missioners. Those 
in Pimeria Baja and Alta were entrusted to the Franciscan mis- 


9Report of Reyes, 1772, loc. cit., fol. 124v-125. 
10Bishop Reyes’ report of 1784, loc. cit., fol. 223v-224. 
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sionary college of Querétaro, which was to furnish fourteen fathers. 
The latter appeared on the scene in 1768; and in 1772 they had 
fifteen central missions (not including the mission stations, or 
visitas), seven in Pimeria Baja and eight in Pimeria Alta. Soon 
afterward one more was added when they re-established Mission 
San José de Pimas in Pimeria Baja. To be able to give more 
attention to the frontier establishments of Pimeria Alta, the 
Queretarefos in 1774 ceded their eight missions in Pimeria Baja 
to the Jaliscan friars. In 1783, however, the missions of both 
groups were united into the custodia of San Carlos de Sonora. 
After the death of Bishop Reyes, who had advocated the erection 
of the custodia against the advice of the missionaries, Father Bar- 
bastro, the superior of all these missions, in 1788 prepared a 
memorial in which he corrected some of the bishop’s statements 
and in six points demonstrates that the custodia was not only an 
impracticable but even a harmful arrangement; and he asked that 
the old order be restored. This was done in 1791. 

The first point (punto primo) of Friar Barbastro’s memorial 
treats of “the work which the missionaries [of the college of Queré- 
taro] have done in this province [of Sonora] up to the time that the 
missions were erected into a custodia,” that is, from June, 1768, 
to October 23, 1783, a period of about sixteen years. Among other 
things he states that the Querétaran fathers were able to build 
Mission San Xavier del Bac “of mortar and brick, and with good 
and even beautiful vaults.” Since this part of the memorial is 
an excellent summary of the Queretarefios’ missionary work in 
Pimeria during a decade and a half, it will be well to translate 
it in full: 

During the time that these fathers have had charge of these 


missions, that of San José de Pimas, which had become an aban- 
doned pueblo, was erected anew, and those of Pitiqui, Carrizal," 


11San José de Pimas became the college’s eighth central mission in 
Pimerfa Baja; Pitiqui, now Pitiquito, was made a visita of Caborca in 
Pimerfa Alta; Carrizal, also in Pimerfa Alta, was founded in 1772, but had 
to be given up in the following year, after three Indians had cruelly beaten 
to death the father presidente, Chrisédstomo Gil de Bernabé, with clubs and 
stones; the two missions on the Colorado, near Fort Yuma, California, 
were San Pedro y San Pablo de Bicufier and Purfsima Concepcién. Founded 
by Father Garcés and his three missionary companions in 1779, the latter 
missions were likewise brought to naught in 1781 by an uprising of the 
Indians, in which all four missionaries were killed. There are good reasons 
for holding that the Bicuiier mission was situated three leagues north (not 
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and two on the Rio Colorado were founded, the college of La Cruz 
de Querétaro supplying eight missionaries." That it might be free 
to give more attention to the new establishments, the college gave 
up eight of the fourteen missions it had received; and these eight 
were committed to the province of Xalisco which already had 
charge of eleven others. 

In the missions of the Colorado and of Carrizal the fathers, 
Friar Chriséstomo Gil de Bernabé, Friar Francisco Garcés, Friar 
Juan Diaz, Friar Mathias Moreno, and Friar Juan Barreneche lost 
their lives at the hands of pagan Indians; and Father Phelipe 
Guillen, missioner of Tubutama, died at the hands of the Apaches 
while he was on the way to the next mission, that of Ati, to make 
his confession. The fathers, Friar Pedro Font, Friar Antonio 
Ramos, and Friar Francisco Roche found themselves at their 
several missions in evident and imminent danger of death, when 
these same Apaches destroyed their churches with the ornaments 
and sacred vessels, and set fire to the houses in which they were; 
and it was only the fatherly providence of God which could save 
them. Father Friar Juan Sarobe ventured into the hills to make 
an offer of peace to rebellious Indians, and after he had seen him- 
self rescued from death by an Indian friend, he fell into the clutches 
of hunger and thirst, arriving at the very door of death; and he 
would have perished, if God had not preserved him. 

The danger of losing their lives is imminent for all the mis- 
sionaries of this province, since frequently they must go out from 
their missions to hear the confessions of sick persons; and because 
in most cases this work does not permit of any delay, they see 
themselves forced to go out on the road with a very small escort, 
notwithstanding the possibility of meeting Apaches. As faithful 
vassals of Your Majesty, however, these religious punctually have 
come to the aid of their flock, braving the greatest peril and not 
hesitating to give their lives when necessary for the subjects placed 
in their care by Your Majesty. 

When they entered these missions, they found some demolished 
and all of them objectives of attack by the hostile Seris and 
Apaches. The Seris have been subdued by arms; but the Apaches 
have continued their attacks with even greater fury, insomuch 
that the troops, although making indefatigable efforts, have not 
been successful in curbing them. As a result many Christians have 


south) of La Concepcion (It. Yuma); vide: Franciscan History of North 
America, Report of the Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Franciscan Edu- 
cational Conference (Santa Barbara, Calif., August 2-4, 1936), p. 122. 
Regarding the martyrs of the Colorado and Carrizal, vide the writer’s 
paper. “The Franciscan Martyrs of North America,” ibid., pp. 283-285, 
and 318. 

1zApparently Father Barbastro wishes to say that the college of Queré- 
taro supplied eight missioners in addition to the fourteen who comprised 
the first band sent in 1767. 
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lost their lives, and the whole province is very poor. This flood 
of persecution and poverty, however, has not been able to extin- 
guish the missionaries’ zeal for the welfare of souls, for divine 
worship, and for the propagation of the Gospel; and thus, in the 
midst of these dangers and difficulties, they have managed to erect, 
from the foundations up, the churches of Buenavista, Ures, Ati, 
and Tucson with walls of adobe, and those of San Ignacio, 
Pitiqui, Tubutama, and San Xavier with mortar and brick and 
with good and even beautiful vaults; and they have repaired and 
decorated those of Ténichi, Opodepe, Cocdspera, Calabazas, Tuma- 
cacori, Séric, Oquitoa, Caborca, and others, and have supplied with 
vestments and sacred vessels the sacristies which they found lacking 
in these church goods. 

The eight missions known as those of Pimeria Alta, because that 
is the name of the territory where they are situated, were the 
youngest or newest ones at the time these missioners appeared on 
the scene; and in these there were some rancherias of Indians con- 
sisting of very uncomfortable straw huts. These missioners built 
huts of adobe with doors, in which the families of the frontier 
protected themselves against the violent attacks made upon them 
by the Apaches; and with the same material of clay they built 
walls around the pueblos of Cocéspera, Tumacacori, San Xavier, 
Tucson, Saric, Tubutama, Ati, and Oquitoa, in all of which also 
many pagan Papagos have congregated. On these Indians during 
all these years they have lovingly bestowed some small gifts, and 
they have visited them in their own rancherias. 

The zeal of our missionaries who were here before the custodia 
was founded has not been confined within such narrow limits. 
From the very beginning of their entry into these missions, their 
superior arranged that Father Francisco Garcés should visit the 


13The adobe church at Tucson was built by Father Garcés. There are in 
Tucson today some crumbling and neglected adobe walls which were pointed 
out to the writer as the remnants of Father Garcés’ church. When this 
missionary took charge of San Xavier, there was no church at all in the 
pueblo of San José de Tucson; in 1776 the Spanish presidio of San Agustin 
was established at the Tucson pueblo, and Father Gareés must have built 
his church there about the same time. He may, therefore, be called one of 
the founders of this city. Cf. H. E. Bolton, Anza’s California Expeditions, 
I (Berkeley, Calif.: University of California Press, 1930), pp. 248-249. 

14Father Barbastro thus tells us in unmistakable terms that Franciscan 
missionaries of the college of Querétaro were the builders of the present 
brick church of San Xavier del Bac. The original Spanish is as follows: 
Han sabido en medio de tantos peligros, y dificultades levantar a funda- 
mentis las Yglesias de Buenavista, Vres, Ati, y Tucson de paredes de adove, 
y las de S.n Ygnacio, Pitiqui, Tubutama, y S.n Xavier de Cal [the latter 
word should begin with a small letter: cal, mortar], y ladrillo con buenas, 
y aun primorosas bobedas, y han reparado, etc. Thus stands confirmed the 
inference of Father Mark Bucher who shows that Father Kino’s church 
occupied a different site (Hispanic American Historical Review, 1936, 
p. 91). 
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pagan Indians of the Gila; and he was very well received by them, 
even with demonstrations of much affection. He reported this to 
the viceroyalty ; and a decree was issued by the government in the 
time of the Caballero de Croa [Croix] that four missions be estab- 
lished on the Rio Gila and two on the Colorado. But this order 
was not carried out because of the retirement of this viceroy to 
the peninsula |Spain]. Father Garcés repeated his visits to the 
pagan Indians mentioned, and extended them also to the country 
of the so-called Opas and Cocomaricopas, passed on to the Colorado 
and visited also the Yuma, Jalchedum, Cucapa and other tribes, 
with no other escort or food supply than that furnished by Divine 
Providence, which was propitious in those arduous journeys so 
needful of that protection. In these journeys he acquired a cer- 
tain knowledge of the interecommunication of these provinces with 
that of California and Monterrey, as is shown by his diary which 
was seen by the viceroy. A formal expedition was set on foot 
which proved the truth of these important notifications; and this 
expedition was accompanied by the said Father Garcés and Rev- 
erend Father Friar Juan Diaz, missionary of those frontiers. Every- 
thing happened as Father Garcés had promised, the expedition 
going from this province of Sonora to Monterrey, as is plain from 
the diary and map which Father Friar Juan Diaz made of that 
journey. 

A second expedition was commenced with the object of making a 
better record of conditions and of confirming the pagan Indians 
in their affection for the Spaniards, and also of conducting some 
families to Monterrey by the new road. To acquire those confines 
more surely, the viceroy gave instructions that three friars go 
along with the expedition; and this was done by an order to the 
effect that these missions should belong to Father Garcés and the 
fathers, Friar Thomas Eysare and Friar Pedro Font. The latter 
accompanied the expedition as far as the port of San Francisco 
in the capacity of cosmographer and made a diary and map. 
Father Friar Thomas remained in the port of Concepcion to 
negotiate with the Indians of the entire Rio Colorado regarding 
the acceptance of the Faith and submission to our sovereign, while 
Father Garcés went down to the mouth of the Colorado in the 
Gulf of California. Thence he went up along the entire river as 
far as the Jamajaba tribe, and by a new route on to the mission 
of San Gabriel de Monterrey. From there he went up as far as 
the Nochi tribe, returned to the Jamajabas, and passed on to the 
pueblo of Oraybe in the province of the Moqui belonging to New 
Mexico. He returned by going over the same route and arrived 
at his mission of San Xavier del Bac a long time after the expe- 
dition, gaining by these extensive and apostolic wanderings a cer- 
tain knowledge of the intercommunication of these interior prov- 
inces. Of all of this Your Majesty was notified through the courtesy 
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of the viceroy of New Spain, and Your Majesty deigned to express 
your thanks to this father. 

All this was accomplished during this period by the missionaries 
of the province of Sonora, who crowned their apostolic endeavors 
and labors by giving their lifeblood. As I have already said, the 
four missionaries of the two missions which were founded on the 
Rio Colorado and the one of the mission of Carrizal on the island 
of Tiburon lost their lives. Witnesses of all this are those who 
dwell in this province; and the diaries and maps which were sent 
to Your Majesty by the viceroy of Mexico are further evidence. 
Such are the achievements of the missionaries of this frontier up 
to the 23rd of October, 1783, when the custodia of San Carlos de 
Sonora was founded and the college of La Santa Cruz de Querétaro 
and the province of Xalisco surrendered their missions.!® 


Though it was addressed to the king of Spain, Father Barbastro’s 
memorial, according to the usual method of procedure, had to pass 
first through the hands of the viceroy. After securing the approval 
of the comandante general of the Provincias Internas, Jacobo 
Ugarte y Loyola, on September 20, 1788,!, Father Barbastro on 
January 20, 1789, sent his memorial to Mexico City. There it was 
submitted to the fiscal de lo civil, Alva, who on June 7, 1789,}8, rec- 
ommended that copies of the memorial be sent to Ugarte and to the 
new bishop of Sonora, Fray José Joaquin Granados, with the re- 
quest that in such an important matter they express their opinion. 
This was done; and the letters of both the comandante and the 
bishop to the viceroy contain only words of praise and commenda- 
tion for Father Barbastro and his memorial. Ugarte wrote at 
Chihuahua on August 7, 1789: 


In my opinion there is nothing that is needful of reform in those 
missions which are in the care of the fathers of that community 
[the college of Querétaro]; for, up to the year 1783, the time when 
the custodia was founded, they progressed visibly in their hands, 
both in a spiritual and a temporal way. . . . The great experi- 
ence, virtue, religious zeal, and prudence, which are universally 


Carrizal lay on the mainland opposite Tibur6én Island in the Gulf of 
California, but was founded for the Indians of this island. 

16Memorial of Friar Barbastro, 1788, loc. cit., fol. 235v-240. The date at 
the end of the memorial is: Aconchi, July 9, 1788; it is signed: Friar Fran- 
cisco Antonio Barbastro. 

liLetter following the memorial, loc. cit., fol. 258. 

187 bid., fol. 260v-261v. 
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recognized in this superior [Father Barbastro] give much weight 
to his statements.” 


However, Ugarte was of the opinion that, by the year 1789, the 
Apaches had been pretty well subdued. The bishop of Sonora at 
Arispe on August 27, 1789, used almost the same words, referring 
to the “great experience which this reverend father has acquired 
in this province and his acknowledged prudence.””° 

Because of the slow methods of communication in use at that 
time and also the careful deliberation that preceded all important 
decisions of the Spanish crown as well as the Church, about two 
more years elapsed before the custodia of San Carlos de Sonora 
was dissolved and the missions of Pimeria Alta were again placed 
under the direction of the college of Querétaro.”! 

Collating the statement made regarding San Xavier del Bac by 
Friar Reyes in 1772 and by Father Barbastro in 1788, one can not 
escape the conclusion that at least the greater part of this famous 
mission church was built between the years 1772 and 1783. No 
doubt, additions, improvements, and embellishments were made 
after 1783, particularly after 1791 when the custodia had been 
suppressed, and at least down to 1797, the latter date appearing 
on the door leading from the sacristy into the church. For some 
reason or other, one of the towers was never completed. 

Father Arricivita probably made use of Father Barbastro’s me- 
morial and some later reports when he wrote in 1791: 


Notwithstanding the setbacks and losses which they [the neo- 
phyte Indians] had suffered in their goods, they willingly and 
gladly have sought to please their missionaries by building the 
churches of Pitic, of Tubutama, of San Ignacio, of San Xavier, 
of Saric and of Tugson,” all of these of brick and with vaults, 
They have renovated and roofed those of Tumacacori,?> Cocéspera, 


l9{bid., fol. 267-269v. 

bid., fol. 270-271v. 

21While the Queretarefios remained at their posts in Pimerfa Alta during 
the years 1783-1791, the missions in these parts were during this period 
subject to the superior of the custodia, not to the father guardidn of the 
college of Querétaro or his representative, the father presidente of the 
missions. : 

22If Arricivita is correct when he says that brick structures were erected 
also at Séric and Tucson before 1791, these must have been built after 1783. 

23The restored mission church of Tumacfcori, now a national monument, 
was built by the Franciscans and opened for divine service about 1822; 
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and Calabazas. All of these missions being fit and respectable for 
divine service, they are also adorned and supplied with an abund- 
ance of proper vestments, sacred vessels, and other church goods 
for the administration of the holy sacraments and the funerals of 
the deceased. 


The missions of San Xavier, San Ignacio, Pitiqui, and Tubu- 
tama, says Father Barbastro, were built by the fathers of the 
college of Querétaro; Father Arricivita writes that the Indians 
built these churches—but, of course, they built them under the 
direction and with the help of the friars in charge of the missions 
at the time. Who was the missionary, or who were the missionaries 
who superintended the building of San Xavier? If we consider the 
date, 1772-1783, Father Garcés, who was sent to San Xavier in 
June, 1768, and in 1778 was transferred to the new missions to 
be founded on the Colorado, may have made a beginning. Or, 
this may have been done by Father José del Rio, who is mentioned 
as a companion of Father Garcés, though in 1768-1769 he had his 
own mission at Tubutama, and in 1770-1771 made a trip to 
Mexico City. It would seem that the principal builders of San 
Xavier were Father Baltasar Carillo, superior at Bac from May 
22, 1780, to 1794, and his assistant, Father Narciso Gutiérrez. 
Subsequently and successively both the latter missionaries were 
transferred to Tumacacori, which by that time had displaced 


it was never entirely completed. Vide Frank Pinkley, Mission of San José 
de Tumacdcori, p. 7. 

24Op. cit., pp. 488-489 (Santa Barbara Archives copy). While this state- 
ment of Arricivita has been known, it is only Father Barbastro’s memorial 
which enables us to determine the date of the building of San Xavier. 
Bancroft (op. cit., p. 380) questions Arricivita’s statement regarding San 
Xavier, writing: “Yet I think the chronicler would not have dismissed 
with so slight a notice the magnificent structure still standing at San 
Javier, which has elicited many a description from modern visitors.’ Apart 
from the fact that San Xavier was undoubtedly made more “magnificent” 
during the years following 1791, Bancroft would have to question for the 
same reasons Arricivita’s remark about the hardly less remarkable mission 
churches of San Ignacio, Pitiqui, and Tubutama. Both Arricivita and 
Barbastro tell us that the Franciscans also built these missions of brick 
at the same time that San Xavier was erected. They, too, are still standing 
today across the international boundary line; vide A Trailer, “Along 
Untrodden Trails,” Franciscan Herald, June, 1921, pp. 241-244. Besides, 
Father Barbastro’s definite statement no longer allows us to question 
Arricivita’s statement in as far as it agrees with his own. 

25Zephyrin Engelhardt, The Franciscans in Arizona (Harbor Springs, 
Mich.: Holy Childhood Indian School, 1899), pp. 188-189. 
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Guevavi as a central mission.2° When the United States Govern- 
ment undertook restoration work at Tumacacori, the bodies of 
Fathers Carillo and Gutiérrez were found there on the Gospel 
side of the altar and were removed to San Xavier. Now their 
bones lie buried within the shadow of the mission which they 
built. 

It will be of interest to learn a little more about Father Bar- 
bastro, to whom we are indebted for definite information on the 
building of San Xavier del Bac. Though he deserves to be ranked 
among the most prominent pioneers of the Southwest, his name 
and fame have heretofore remained almost unknown. By 1788, as 
he himself tells us, he had been a missionary in Sonora for twenty- 
one years, six of which he spent as father presidente of all the 
missions in the care of the Queretarenos and five years more as 
superior of the newly formed custodia of San Carlos.?’ 

Francisco Barbastro was born in 1738 in Villa de Carifena, 
Aragon, in the archdiocese of Zaragoza. At the Convento de Jests, 
of the Franciscan province of Aragon, in the latter city, he was 
received into the Franciscan Order. Subsequently he became a 
parish missionary as a member of the Franciscan college of San 
Roque de Calamocha. At thirty-five he joined the missionary col- 
lege of Querétaro in New Spain, arriving there in 1770. 

Without delay he was sent to the missions in Pimeria; and 
there he remained till his death in 1800, a period of about thirty 
years. In fact he had made a vow not to abandon the Sonora 


26Viveroy’s report of 1793, in Maas, op. cit., p. 118, where we learn that 
Guevavi and one of its visitas, Sonéditac, had perished, and that two visitas 
survived, Tumacacori and Calabazas, the latter now being a station of the 
former. Tucson is mentioned as a visita of San Xavier del Bac. In all 
Pimerfa Alta there were eight central missions and nine mission stations, 
not including the two which had to be abandoned; and these missions were 
again in the care of the college of Querétaro. 

27This he avers (Memorial, loc. cit., fol. 235v) not in boastful fashion 
but merely to indicate that he is able to give a truthful report. That he is 
also desirous of telling the truth is evident from his protestation to this 
effect, which he confirms with the avowal that “neither in my youth nor 
now at an advanced age have I sought aught else than to terminate a life 
of service for God and Your Majesty by a happy death.” He also tells us 
(ibid., fol. 255-255v) that Father Antonio de los Reyes was stationed only 
at one mission of Sonora, namely, Cucurpe, and there only for two years 
and ten months (1768-1771), and hence could not speak from personal 
experience when he wrote of other missions, all the more so when he spoke 
of those in Coahuila and New Mexico. Not that he accuses Friar Reyes of 
wilful insincerity, but he shows that this missionary, and afterwards 
bishop, was misinformed on some points. 
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missions unless his superiors recalled him by virtue of his vow 
of obedience. 

Father Diego Miguel Bringas, who was personally acquainted 
with Father Barbastro, describes him as a remarkably successful 
missionary, zealous for the glory of God, the eternal welfare of 
the Indians, the honor of the sacred ministry, and the edification 
of the public; a true religious with a magnanimous heart; an 
eloquent and forceful speaker; a learned man who was well versed 
in the history of the Americas and in mission affairs; a tireless 
writer of valuable notes and memorials whenever his work per- 
mitted it; a linguist who mastered various Indian languages to 
such an extent that he could speak them fluently from the pulpit. 

“When I visited him in 1795,” writes Father Bringas, “in the 
pueblo of Aconchi, where dwelt the brave and loyal tribe of the 
Opatas, to whom he ministered, I was so edified that I could not 
restrain my tears, as I saw the old man of seventy years, sur- 
rounded by Indian men and women, with enviable devotion and 
humility going the Way of the Cross** in their language and that 
with such facility as though he were one of them.””9 

Father Barbastro’s death occurred at Aconchi on June 22, 1800. 
Of the sixty-six years of his life, he had been a model Franciscan 
for forty-six years, and, including the six years during which he 
was a member of the college of Calamocha in Spain, a successful 
missionary for thirty-six years.%? 

Marion A. Hasie, O. F. M. 

San Francisco, California 

28The Way of the Cross is a religious exercise in which one visits fourteen 
stations representing successive stages in the sufferings and the death of 


Christ on the cross and meditates on this subject. The fourteen stations 
of the Way of the Cross can be seen on the walls of every Catholic church. 

29Friar Diego Miguel Bringas de Manzaneda y Encinas, Sermén que en las 
solemnes honras celebradas en.obsequio de los VV. PP. Predicadores Apos- 
télicos Fr. Francisco Tomas Hermenegildo Garcés, ete. (Madrid: D. Fermin 
Villalpando, 1819), pp. 16-17. Santa Barbara Archives copy. Another copy 
is in the Bancroft Library. The other biographical notes of Father Bar- 
bastro given here are from the same source. 

30After completing this paper, the writer received from Mexico City a 
copy of another important report of Father Barbastro, corroborating what 
has been adduced above. This report is addressed to Viceroy Conde de 
Revillagigedo, and dated Aconchi, December 1, 1793. It is in the Archivo 
General, Mexico City, Provincias Internas, Tomo 33, fol. 529-543v; the copy 
used belongs to the Bancroft Library, University of California. Being now 
ex-custos of the suppressed custodia of Sonora and presidente again of the 
missions of Pimeria Alta, Father Barbastro writes as follows (fol. 533): 
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“In all the pueblos and missions [of Pimerfa Alta] there are very 
worthy churches; and the sacristies are provided with all the vestments 
and sacred vessels. in every mission all the ecclesiastical functions are 
celebrated with the order and the rites which our holy Mother, the Church, 
prescribes in the rest of Christendom. During the time that my holy college 
has had charge of these missions, the missionaries have introduced into 
them the use of mortar and brick, which was unknown to the Indians; and 
holding in one hand a sword to fight off the enemy and in the other a 
trowel, with these materials they have erected from the foundations the 
churches of Pitiqui, San Ignacio, Sféric, and Tubutama, adorning them with 
most beautiful vaults; and this being something never seen before, not 
only in Pimeria, but in all of Sonora, causes admiration and excites one to 
praise God. All have been embellished; and lastly we hope to see completed 
this year the church which has been built in the mission of San Xavier 
del Bac, the last Christian pueblo lying to the north, which before all the 
others can compare with the most beautiful of Mexico, and in this country 
must in justice be styled marvelous.” This statement makes it clear beyond 
all doubt that the Franciscan missionaries of the college of Querétaro were 
the builders of all the old brick mission churches in Pimerfa Alta, and that 
San Xavier del Bac was practically completed in December, 1793. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE TEXAS CAREER OF GENERAL 
DAVID E. TWIGGS 


The document below is offered for publication in The South- 
western Historical Quarterly partly because of the names therein 
mentioned of officers then serving in Texas who were soon to 
become famous in the Civil War and partly for the light it throws 
on General David E. Twiggs. He is best remembered as the officer 
who surrendered the military posts and other property of the 
United States Army in Texas to the hastily mobilized State forces 
under Colonel Ben McCulloch in February, 1861, and was soon 
afterwards dismissed from the Army by order of President James 
Buchanan “for treachery to the flag of his country.” 

David E. Twiggs was born in Georgia in 1790. He was ap- 
pointed Captain in the 8th U. S. Infantry on March 12, 1812, and 
Major in the 28th Infantry, September 21, 1814. Disbanded on 
June 15, 1815, he was reinstated as Captain in the 7th Infantry 
on December 2, 1815. He became Major in the 1st Infantry, May 
14, 1825, Lieutenant Colonel, 4th Infantry, July 15, 1831, Colonel 
of the 2nd Dragoons, June 8, 1836, Brigadier General on June 30, 
1846, and brevet Major General on September 23, 1846. He had 
served in the War of 1812, in the Black Hawk and Seminole 
wars, and in the War with Mexico. 

His first connection with Texas was in the spring of 1844 when 
his 2nd Dragoons and two regiments of infantry were sent to Fort 
Jesup near the Sabine in Louisiana to watch affairs on the eastern 
boundary of the Republic. In August, 1845, after the Texas Con- 
vention had agreed to the terms of annexation, he was in the 
little force which, under General Zachary Taylor, was sent to 
Corpus Christi as the “Army of Occupation.” While the small 
force of Taylor was being increased in anticipation of trouble, 
Colonel Twiggs engaged in a hot dispute with Colonel W. J. 
Worth, brevet Brigadier General, over their relative rank, a con- 
troversy that nearly wrecked the effectiveness of the little army. 
Twiggs and Worth, however, served together in all the major 
campaigns of the War with Mexico, first with Taylor from Palo 
Alto to Buena Vista, and later with General Winfield Scott in 
his victorious march from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico. It 
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was “for gallant and meritorious conduct” in the battles in 
Mexico that Twiggs was promoted to Brigadier General and 
brevet Major General. 

General Twiggs was nearly six feet tall and of erect stature; 
his robust and capacious body, powerful shoulders, bull neck, and 
heavy cherry-red face denoted great physical energy. He had 
bristling white hair and, when the regulations permitted, wore a 
thick white beard.!’ If we may accept the statements of certain 
of his brother officers, he was not popular with either the officers 
or the men.? His lack of popularity probably resulted from his 
manner and habits, but it may have been affected also by the 
fact that he was not a West Pointer and did not conform to the 
West Point ideal of an officer. 

In March, 1857, brevet Major General Twiggs was ordered to 
take command of the Department of Texas. He assumed com- 
mand, with headquarters in San Antonio, on May 16, of the same 
year. Within less than a year after his arrival he committed a 
gross breach of military discipline in the publication of the fol- 
lowing order 

Head Quarters, Department of Texas, 
San Antonio, February 8, 1858. 


No. 4. 


The following letter from the War Department has been ordered 
to be published : 


ORDERS, 


War Department, 
Washington, January 16, 1858. 
Sir: 

“The orders No. 33, December 14, 1857, of the Department of 
Texas, are before me on the appeal of Surgeon Wood, and the 
following is the decision thereon : 

General Twiggs committed a gross breach of discipline in ap- 
pointing a Court of Inquiry in a matter in which the President 
had appointed a Court, and in publishing to his command his 
opinion and decision to contradict the opinion which the President 
had pronounced and published in orders. 


1Justin H. Smith, The War with Mezico, II, 48. 

2“He was not a man well beloved by officers or soldiers; he possessed no 
magnetic power; he was not genial in temper or disposition and yet he 
enjoyed a joke and at times made a pun.” Samuel G. French, Two Wars: 
An Autobiography, 102. 

3I found this order hidden away in the Old Files Section of the Adjutant 
General’s Office in Washington, D. C. 
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He had no authority to relieve an officer from the censure the 
President had pronounced on him, or to cast imputations on an- 
other officer from which the President had pronounced his entire 
acquittal. 

Besides the offence against discipline, it is an offence against 
justice, to re-try in the absence of one party, what has been fully 
heard and tried in the presence of both. 

General Twiggs is expected, hereafter, to understand that he 
has no authority to revise and reverse the decision of the President, 
and that he will not be permitted to publish orders annulling or 
setting aside the orders of the President. 

You are instructed to communicate this letter to General Twiggs, 
and to direct him to publish it in orders to the Department of 
Texas.” 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt. servant, 
(Signed) JOHN B. FLOYD, 
Secretary of War. 
Col. Samuel Cooper, 
Adjutant General, 
U. S. Army. 


In publishing the above, as directed by the Honorable Secretary 
of War, the General commanding the Department deems it but 
just to himself to state, that his action in reference to this trans- 
action has been misapprehended. 

A Court of Inquiry, consisting of Colonel A. Sidney Johnston, 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee, Major George H. Thomas, with 
Captain E. K. Smith as Recorder, all of the 2nd Regiment of 
Cavalry, convened at Fort Mason, Texas, on the 15th of July, last. 
A few days after its organization, by the accidents of service, this 
court was reduced to a single member, Major George H. Thomas, 
and so remained until its adjournment, and consequently it de- 
volved upon him alone to make up its opinion and findings. 

This court was convened by order of the President of the United 
States, at the request of Robert C. Wood, Jr., late a 2nd Lieutenant 
of the 2nd Cavalry, to “investigate certain reports hurtful to Lieu- 
tenant Wood’s reputation,” which Captain William R. Bradfute, 
2nd Cavalry, informed Lieutenant Wood were “rife among the citi- 
zens of Fredericksburg, Texas, and its vicinity,” were believed there, 
and “were currently spoken of at San Antonio.” 

The Court found, that the matter was not spoken of at Fred- 
ericksburg, or its vicinity, in such manner as to be hurtful to 
Lieutenant Wood’s reputation, and that no report was, or is, 
believed in San Antonio. And they further find, that there is 
no ground for any such reports hurtful to Lieutenant Wood’s 
reputation. They therefore acquitted him. 
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The Report hurtful to Lieutenant Wood’s reputation was that 
he had stolen from the pocket of a drunken man, by name Edward 
Gallagher, a port-monnaie, or wallet, containing a certain sum 
of money. 

Captain Bradfute, conceiving that injustice had been done him, 
to vindicate his reputation from any reproach, demanded of Gen- 
eral Twiggs a Court of Inquiry. 

The 92nd article of war provides that “on application of the 
accused” a Court of Inquiry shall be convened, and made it the 
imperative duty of the General commanding to issue the necessary 
order. A Court of Inquiry was accordingly convened at San An- 
tonio, Texas, on the 16th day of November, last, consisting of 
Major David H. Vinton, of the Quarter Master’s Department, 
Captain John McNutt, of the Ordnance Department, Lieutenant 
Thomas G. Pitcher, 8th Infantry, with Lieutenant Edward D. 
Blake, 8th Infantry, as Recorder, and continued as constituted 
until its adjournment. This Court scrupulously confined their 
investigations to points implicating Captain Bradfute’s repu- 
tation; but, in doing so, found “that there were reports at 
Fredericksburg, and its vicinity, hurtful to the reputation of 
Lieutenant Wood, prior to the date of the letter to him from 
Captain Bradfute, and that they were ‘rife’ and ‘generally be- 
lieved ;’ ” “that there were reports hurtful to the reputation of Lieu- 
tenant Wood in existence at San Antonio, prior to the date of the 
letter aforesaid,” and “that to a certain extent Captain Bradfute 
was accessory to the circulation of the report in question, in so 
far, as to confer with several of the officers of his regiment respect- 
ing the existence of the reports, and as to the best means of com- 
municating the same to Lieutenant Wood for refutation. But, in 
coming to this conclusion, the Court cannot find, that Captain 
Bradfute was promoted by any other than friendly feelings to- 
wards Lieutenant Wood, and a laudable design to afford that 
officer an opportunity for exculpation from allegations injurious 
to his reputation, and, by reflection, that of the Regiment of which 
he is a member.” The Court also found, “that Captain Bradfute 
had good grounds for a belief in the reports referred to, and that 
he is not censurable therefor, for the reasons assigned in the next 
preceding finding.” 

With a view to spread before the officers of this Department the 
premises upon which the Honorable Secretary of War, on the 
appeal of Surgeon Wood, has seen fit so severely to blame the 
General commanding in a simple act of routine duty, which, if it 
had anything wrong in it, could only have been an error of judg- 
ment, the publication of his letter is accompanied with the above 
concise statements of the whole transaction—that the antidote may 
go with the poison—that, wherever the censure may reach, there too 
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may the circumstances that called it forth be fairly and justly 
known. 

In the second paragraph of his letter, the Honorable Secretary 
of War says: 

“General Twiggs committed a gross breach of discipline in ap- 
pointing a Court of Inquiry in a matter in which the President 
had appointed a Court, and, in publishing to his command his 
opinion and decision, to contradict the opinion which the President 
had pronounced and published in orders.” 

In reply to this, General Twiggs has to state, that, in ordering 
this Court of Inquiry, he simply discharged, without favor or par- 
tiality, a duty made imperatively binding upon him, in his ca- 
pacity of General Commanding the Department of Texas, by the 
92nd article of war; which is sufficient to show that he did not 
“commit a gross breach of discipline.” He did not express any 
opinion thereon, and most surely did not intend “to contradict any 
opinion which the President had pronounced.” 

No attempt was made, as the Honorable Secretary says, in the 
third paragraph of his letter, “to relieve an officer from the censure 
the President had pronounced on him, or to cast imputations on 
another officer from which the President had pronounced his entire 
acquittal.” As previously stated, a simple compliance with the 
requirements of the 92nd article of war is all that was done. 

The fourth paragraph says: “Besides the offence against dis- 
cipline, it is an offence against justice, to re-try, in the absence of 
one party, what has been fully heard and tried in the presence 
of both.” 

In reply to this, General Twiggs has to say, that the Court of 
Inquiry, held in San Antonio by his order, was neither for the 
trial, nor re-trial of Lieutenant Wood, and accordingly the Court 
studiously avoided admitting any questions reflecting on the Court 
of Inquiry held At Fort Mason, or that could be construed into a 
trial of Lieutenant Wood. 

Again, Captain Bradfute, through his counsel, notified Lieuten- 
ant Wood that this Court would meet, invited him to be present, 
and received an answer from him, saying, he did not wish to be, 
but would answer any questions they might wish to ask him; thus 
showing, most conclusively, that he could have been present had 
he so desired. Moreover, it was not for the officer ordering, but for 
the Court itself, to summon witnesses under the 91st article of war. 

In reply to the fifth paragraph of the Honorable Secretary of 
War’s letter, which contains the finale of the censure which he has 
seen proper to inflict upon the General commanding, viz.: “General 
Twiggs is expected hereafter to understand that he has no authority 
to revise and reverse the decision of the President, and that he will 
not be permitted to publish orders annulling or setting aside the 
orders of the President,” he has to say that General Twiggs well 
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understands that he has no authority to “revise and reverse the 
decision of the President,’ and he most surely has no desire, nor 
will he permit himself, to attempt “to annul or set aside the orders 
of the President.” 

In this whole transaction General Twiggs has acted without 
favor or partiality, strictly under authority vested in him by the 
articles of war; and thus most publicly, positively, and emphat- 
ically, denies having been, or having had any intentions whatever 
to be, in the slightest degree disrespectful to the President of the 


United States. 
By order of Bvt. Maj. General D. E. Twiggs, 
Jno. Withers, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


The publication of this contumacious order resulted in the 
court-martial of General Twiggs shortly afterwards at Newport 
Barracks, Kentucky. Meanwhile he was relieved of the command 
of the Department of Texas by Colonel Henry Wilson, 7th In- 
fantry, by an order of March 24. He resumed command by another 
order of June 1, 1858. In December, 1859, he obtained leave of 
absence on the ground of ill health and did not return to Texas 
until late in 1860. 

Convinced that the Union was about to be broken up, he wrote 
General Scott on December 13 asking what, in the event of the 
secession of Texas, should be done with the public property in 
charge of the army. On December 27, January 2 and 7 he wrote 
to the headquarters of the army in New York repeating his ques- 
tions. General Scott, answering his first letter on December 28, 
complained that neither the President nor the War Department 
had communicated any plans to him and said that under the 
circumstances he could not offer “any special advice” but that 
he must leave the administration of the command to Twiggs with 
the laws and the regulations to guide him. Probably because of 
General Twiggs’ querulous attitude, the Secretary of War, on 
January 28, ordered Colonel C. A. Waite, 1st Infantry, to relieve 
him of the command of the Department.* Before this change 
could be effected the state troops occupied San Antonio and 
General Twiggs surrendered on February 18. He was dismissed 
from the service by order of President Buchanan on March 1. 


4War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series I, vol. 1, pp. 579, 580, 581, 584. 
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In May he was appointed a brigadier general in the Confederate 
service and was placed in command of the District of Louisiana. 
His health was feeble, however, and he soon retired from active 
service. He died in Augusta, Georgia, July 15, 1862. 


Cot. M. L. Crimmins. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tezas. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


Once more an attempt is being made to expand the membership 
of the Texas Historical Association. The old members are urged 
to attend the annual meeting and to encourage others to join the 
Association. The program for the spring meeting is already in 
preparation. Those who have papers ready or in preparation are 
invited to communicate with the editors. 


Mr. J. C. Duvall of the law firm of Duvall and Lawson, Burk 
Burnett Building, Fort Worth, has recently become a member of 
the Texas Historical Association. The editor of this page met 
Mr. Duvall on the train, and in conversation with him learned 
that the former State Representative loves good horses—almost 
certain proof that he came from Kentucky. 

It turned out that Kentuckians have clubs in Texas which have 
been active in gathering information as to the part Kentuckians 
have played in the history of their adopted State. In response 
to an invitation, Mr. Duvall gave the following account of tie 
Kentucky clubs in Texas. 


The Kentucky clubs were organized originally as social clubs 
through which people from Kentucky might meet and enjoy old 
fashion “bull fests.” As the clubs were organized over the State, 
the State Fair Association set aside a day each year for a meeting 
of members of Kentucky clubs, and the Dallas organization usually 
provided a tent in which these members could register and con- 
gregate. Sam P. Cochran of Dallas was very active in that work. 

When the State decided to have its Centennial Exposition, 
Kentucky club members became interested in a study of the part 
played by Kentuckians in bringing about Texas independence. 
The Governor appointed me to go back to Kentucky and extend 
the official invitation of Texas to Governor Chandler and the 
Kentucky Legislature to attend our celebration. Kentucky Day 
was observed at the Centennial and, as Governor Chandler was 
unable to be present, I filled his speaking engagement. 

We had present at the meeting the granddaughter of James 
Sylvester, who is credited with having captured General Santa 
Anna. This lady is now past eighty years of age and was able to 
give me a great many interesting facts concerning Texas history. 
I have compiled a list of Kentuckians who took part in the Texas 
Revolution, with a brief account of the part played by each. I 
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have frequently thought that a short history of these Kentuckians 
would be an interesting document to prepare and, at the same 
time, it is my opinion that it would have considerable demand in 
Texas and in Kentucky. The Kentucky clubs throughout the State 
could be called upon to give all available information and, in my 
opinion, a great many documents could be collected as source 
material. 

The flag which hangs back of the Speaker’s stand in the House 
of Representatives at Austin was the flag which was donated by 
the women of Newport, Kentucky, to the troop which was organ- 
ized to take part in the Texas Revolution, and, so far as I have 
been able to learn, it was the first and original flag of Texas. 

The man who drew the first black bean in the Mier Death Lot- 
tery was Lieutenant William Mosbey Eastland. Lieutenant East- 
land was born in Woodfram County, Kentucky, in 1806, and in 
1834 settled near La Grange, Texas, with the intention of estab- 
lishing a sawmill there. However, he abandoned this plan to 
become first lieutenant of a company of volunteers under com- 
mand of William E. Heard. They marched to the relief of San 
Antonio when it was captured by General Woll, but, arriving 
there too late to do any good, the company joined the Mier 
Expedition. Eastland County was named for him. 

Lieutenant Nicholas Dawson was one of the Texans killed by 
General Woll’s forces near San Antonio. He came to Texas in 
1834 from Woodford County, Kentucky. Dawson County was 
named in his honor. 

William Ware of Muhlenburg County, Kentucky, founded 
Waresville near the present town of Uvalde. This was the first 
Anglo-Saxon settlement between D’Hanis and the Rio Grande. 
William Ware was the son of John Ware, who was a gunsmith 
in Washington’s army. 

The James Sylvester mentioned as the captor of Santa Anna 
was the first mayor of Galveston, serving from 1839 to 1846. He 
also became the first United States marshal for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Texas. Robert M. Coleman is reputed to have been the 
captain of the first company of Rangers authorized when the 
Revolution started in 1835.1 He was born in Kentucky in 1799. 
Later he was a member of the Convention at Washington-on-the- 
Brazos and signed the Declaration of Independence. He was dis- 
charged from the Texas army for circulating a pamphlet in which 
he attacked General Houston’s leadership. His widow and son, 
Albert, were killed by Indians in Travis County, near Webberville, 
April 20, 1839. Coleman County is named in his honor. 

General Sherman of Newport, Kentucky, was owner of a large 
cotton bagging plant in that city. In 1835 he sold his factory 


1Robert M. Coleman was among the early captains, but was not the 
first—_W. P. W. 
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and used the money to equip fifty volunteers to assist the Texans 
in their fight with Mexico. Later he represented Harris County 
in the House of Representatives in the Seventh Texas Congress, 
and is reputed to have laid the first railroad west of the Sabine 
River and the second west of the Mississippi. 

I have a great deal of information concerning the Kentucky 
Mustangs, organized at Bardstown, Kentucky, by Captain Burr 
Duvall. Private John C. Duvall was one of the men who escaped 
at Goliad. He is the author of Big Foot Wallace, Early Days in 
Texas, and other historical stories. He is the grandfather of Judge 
Duvall West of San Antonio. 

There were eight Kentuckians killed at the Alamo, some of 
whom I have not been able to trace in detail.” 

The leader of the rebellion in Mexico of 1825 was a Kentuckian 
named Edwards, who had settled a colony in the piney woods of 
East Texas. 

Gail Borden, founder of the Borden Milk Company, at one 
time farmed on land where Covington, Kentucky, now is located. 
He became a surveyor and later established the first permanent 
newspaper in Texas. He died in Colorado County. 


The Kentucky clubs, under Mr. Duvall’s leadership, have set an 
example for Tennesseans, Georgians, Virginians, and others. 


Dr. Robert T. Hill in his “Musings and Mutterings” in the 
Dallas News each Sunday is probably doing more to stimulate 
an intelligent interest in Texas than any other man in the State. 
Dr. Hill not only muses and mutters, but occasionally he growls 
a little at intellectual ineptness, blundering scholars, perpetuated 
historical error, and foggy understanding. Whether he mutters 
or growls, he makes us take notice; and if he commends us, we 
know we have received the accolade. The following notes on 
Texas historical publications are quoted from his Dallas News 
article of September 5, 1937. 


From time to time I have had occasion to mention in these 
columns the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, the West Texas 
Historical Yearbook, and the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review. 
It may well be doubted if any State other than Texas is blessed 
with three such splendid historical publications. 

The writer was present, along with the late Prof. George Pierce 


2Mr. Duvall should communicate with Miss Amelia Williams, University 
Station, Austin, for information about the men in the Alamo.—W. P. W. 
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Garrison, at the founding of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion. I have often been asked to give an account of the beginnings 
of this now celebrated scholarly society. It is one of my recol- 
lections that I am genuinely proud to recount. 

About 1888 or 1889 the nucleus of a Texas historical society 
was formed at Austin, at the residence of Col. Ira H. Evans, at 
that time located over a store in the vicinity of Fifth Street and 
the Avenue. Among those present were Prof. George P. Garrison, 
Judge Z. T. Fulmore, Col. William Gaines, Miss Julia Pease, 
Mrs. Robert T. Hill, and the writer. At present no record of this 
first effort to organize a Texas historical society has been found, 
but mention of it might possibly occur in the files of the Austin 
Statesman, or other papers of the time. 

A year or two later the present historical society was founded 
and has persisted in its useful activities ever since, chiefly under 
the guidance of Dr. Eugene C. Barker... . 


Of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review, Dr. Hill writes: 


The publication is an eloquent testimonial to the historical 
scholarship of Texas and particularly of West Texas. . . . The 
Review began publication just ten years ago and for two years 
the Review was edited by J. Evetts Haley, who was succeeded by 
Dr. L. F. Sheffy, who continues as its editor. Haley is a young 
Texas writer who has distinguished himself with his two books, 
The History of the XIT Ranch, and Charles Goodnight: Cowman 
and Plainsman. Dr. Sheffy is both an outstanding historian and 
the founder and builder of the museum at Canyon. 


Dr. Hill commends several articles in the above-mentioned 
Review, and then returns to the general thesis of Texas historical 
work. 


I am trusting to call the attention of Texans to some of the 
things of genuine merit within their own State. Just a short time 
ago Dr. Eugene C. Barker, after more than twenty-five years of 
service, resigned as editor of the State historical publication. Dr. 
Barker’s fine strength of character was imparted to the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, for he elevated it to the first place 
among the State historical publications of the United States. A 
better tribute could hardly have been offered to Dr. Barker than 
that three Texas historians were selected to succeed him... . 


In conclusion Dr. Hill growls a little at those Texans who 
have not lent their support to the efforts of the historical societies 
to preserve the record of the people. We hope a great chorus joins 
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him and that results will appear in increased membership in the 
several societies. He says: 


While I do not have the figures, I will hazard the guess that 
the State of Texas and the people of the State have not supported 
their own historical association one-tenth as much as, say, Mas- 
sachusetts and New York have supported theirs. Suppose we 
as Texans wake up to our obligations and opportunities. 


Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell’s careful work on the Civil War period 
is attracting favorable attention of the discriminating scholars. His 
latest article, “Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” appeared in the new 
Journal of Southern History for August, 1937. This article does 
not concern itself with the causes of the war but with its begin- 
ning, the first shot. In any war each side is anxious to place the 
blame for the opening of hostilities on the other. Historians 
have long accepted it as a fact that the Southerners started the 
war by firing on Fort Sumter. Ramsdell has adduced much 
evidence, based on excellent sources, to show that President Lincoln 
contrived to have the Southerners make the attack on Sumter, 
thus placing the blame for the opening of hostilities on the South 
and strengthening Lincoln’s hold on the North. The best evidence 
to support the thesis is found in the diary of Orville H. Browning, 
a close personal friend of President Lincoln. Lincoln told Brown- 
ing that after much anxious thought he himself conceived the 
idea of sending supplies to Sumter without attempting to reinforce 
it. “The plan succeeded. They attacked Sumter—it fell, and 
thus, did more service than it otherwise could.” Browning wrote 
in his diary Lincoln’s conversation the same night. This is a 
very significant article, and must be taken into account in all 
future appraisals of Lincoln. 

Professor J. L. Sellers, a leading authority on southern history, 
in commenting on Dr. Ramsdell’s article, raises the question of 
whether the end sought by Lincoln justified the means adopted. 
The end, as Sellers sees it, was to restore the Union, harmonize the 
discordant elements of a young party flushed with its first national 
victory, and save the reputation of the administration. In con- 
clusion Sellers remarks that “Abraham Lincoln reminds one that 
a nation has to pay an awful price for its heroes. I rate him 
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very high in 1865, but the nation put enough into his experi- 
mentations to make a man.” 

In no sense are such historians as Ramsdell and Sellers seeking 
to debunk Lincoln. They are too calm and judicial to act as 
hounds seeking to pull down a character. On the other hand, their 
researches may serve to check a malady as pernicious as debunking. 
That malady is deification. The business of historians is to reveal 
human beings as they were. Rarely do they find a saint or a 
devil, but usually an interesting mixture—just another human 
being. 


Miss Grace Long, teacher of history in the El Paso public 
schools, visited in Austin during the summer. Several years ago 
Miss Long wrote a thesis on “The Beginnings of Anglo-American 
Occupation of the El Paso District.” That thesis, together with 
Captain Charles F. Ward’s “The Salt War,” gives a fairly 
adequate survey of the turbulent events of El Paso in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Captain Ward, member of the teaching staff of Roswell New 
Mexico Military Institute, taught history in the University of 
Texas during the summer. 


Dr. J. L. Waller, head of the history department at the School 
of Mines, is adding to our knowledge of the El Paso country by 
his study of the life and work of John R. Baylor. 


Dr. James Taylor, Director of Social Science at Lamar College, 
Beaumont, taught European history at the West Texas State 
Teachers College at Canyon during the last half of the summer. 


Barns F. Lathrop, graduate history student, spent a part of 
the summer in the East making film records of important his- 
torical documents bearing on Southern history. In July he went 
to Salem, Massachusetts, to photograph the papers of General 
Nathaniel P. Banks and to Worcester to make records of the 
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papers in the American Antiquarian Society. He will continue 
this work at Washington in the Library of Congress and in the 
State Department. This work is done under a project awarded to 
Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, by the Bureau of Research in the Social 
Sciences of the University of Texas. 


Dr. H. B. Carroll taught during the past year and summer at 
the West Texas State Teachers College at Canyon. He has been 
made head of the Social Sciences at the State College at Portales, 
New Mexico. Dr. Carroll’s work on the route of the Texan Santa 
Fe Expedition is outstanding and must take rank with the labors 
of the scholars who have charted the routes of Coronado, Cabeza 
de Vaca, and DeSoto. Though the Texans’ expedition was much 
later than those of the Spaniards, the records were meager, and 
the investigator had to establish the camp sites and trails largely 
by circumstantial evidence and topographical features. Dr. Carroll 
actually found the place where the wagons were burned at the 
base of the Caprock, and uncovered such remains as a wagon 
thimble and a broken wrench. It is supposed that the cowboys 
had carried off the tires and other iron parts to have them made 
into horseshoes. A study of the route of the Texan Santa Fe 
Expedition will be published by Dr. Carroll in cooperation with 
the distinguished ethnologist, Dr. F. W. Hodge. 


Dr. Ralph Parker, assistant librarian at the University of 
Texas, has been appointed librarian of Pomona College in Cali- 
fornia. Dr. Parker has attracted much attention by working out 
an adaptation of machines for compiling statistics to library work. 
The International Business Machine Corporation offered him a 
position, which he declined for the reason that he prefers library 
work. 


“Best of all are the historians,” says The New York Times of 
September 5. Dr. Hadley Cantril, psychologist of Princeton Uni- 
versity, circulated a questionnaire to seventy groups of experts 
asking them to make predictions on future American and world 
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events. The groups included bankers, newspaper editors, lawyers, 
magazine editors, life insurance executives, public relations counsel, 
historians, economists, sociologists, psychologists, laymen, and 
communists. 

The laymen came closer to the consensus than any group of 
specialists. The bankers stood at one extreme and the communists 
at the other. 

In the matter of letting their desires influence their opinions 
and predictions the bankers and communists were the worst offend- 
ers. They either predicted what they wished or what they feared. 
It was in this respect that the historians acquitted themselves 
with honor. They were influenced less by their desires than any 
other group. 

This implies that historians are, as a group, pretty well balanced 
people. This is perhaps because they are not specialists in the 
strict sense of the term. It is their business to view human 
activity as a whole and not bury themselves in one phase. The 
perfect historian would be one with universal knowledge. He 
would be closely akin to the philosopher. It is the business 
of both to think consistently over the whole field of human 
endeavor. 


On August 7, 1937, The Dalhart Texan issued its Second XIT 
Reunion Edition. Readers of The Southwestern Historial Quar- 
terly know that the XIT Ranch was composed of the three million 
acres of land, spread over ten counties of the Texas Panhandle, 
given by the State for the present capitol building. The editors 
of The Dalhart Texan have done a stupendous job of gathering 
material on this famous ranch. This edition is a valuable source 
for any student interested in ranching or in the evolution of 
civilization on the Great Plains. 

The material covers the range of life on the XIT as thor- 
oughly as the cowboys covered the grasslands. There are recol- 
lections, official regulations, special articles, photographs, and 
poetry. Though it is impossible to sample the material, the 
following verse from “An Old-Timer Harks Back” is given for 
its vivid picture of how men won their spurs in the grasslands. 
The scene was Old Tascosa. 
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We went inside a dinky place an’ ambled towards the bar 
An’ thumped down silver with a ring that gave the place a jar. 
Our wagon-boss had turned his back upon a faro game 

When a man he knew as Killer Jack a-started him to frame, 
He drew his gun—I nicked him just behind his big right ear, 
He fell upon his leerin’ face an’ left the floor a-smear. 

Well sir, we celebrated, an’ I was well beaten on the back, 

Till I wondered how my lungs would fare if ever I got back, 
An’ two weeks later, Colonel Boyce come by and shook my paw, 
“You are sorry now as ever, but a fast man on the draw.” 


J. Marvin Hunter began life as the son of the country newspaper 
editor, John Warren Hunter, founder of Hunter’s Magazine. 
J. Marvin Hunter followed his father as a country newspaper 
editor and finally landed in a picturesque but obscure village in 
the Hill Country, Bandera, Texas. In connection with his news- 
paper, Marvin Hunter founded in 1923 a little magazine, printed 
on rough paper with a newspaper press. Frontier Times was to 
be “devoted to frontier history, border tragedy, and pioneer achieve- 
ment.” It may not have flourished, but it made continuous progress 
from the first, progress which justified its founder in selling his 
newspaper and devoting all his time to the magazine. The hobby 
had grown into the main business. 

It is no exaggeration to say that J. Marvin Hunter has lifted 
Bandera out of obscurity and made it the best known village in 
all Texas. The magazine circulates among writers and collectors 
all over the United States. 

In time Marvin Hunter built a museum of native stone and in 
this museum the visitor finds practically every tool, implement, and 
household article used in early Texas. The register contains the 
names of writers, historians, poets, preachers, adventurers, and 
seekers after the curious from all over the nation. 

Hunter has not only served the world beyond Bandera, but he 
has served his town and its residents. He set an example by 
using native stone in building the museum. The village followed 
and Bandera is being converted from a town of frame cottages 
into one of beautiful stone houses that fit into the landscape. He 
encouraged the people to preserve the native arts and to rediscover 
lost ones. Woodworkers make canes and buttons which are sold 
in the museum and advertised in the magazine. Whether a citizen 
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of Bandera sings, dances, fiddles, weaves rugs, makes canes and 
buttons, bows and arrows, writes, or calls hogs, Marvin Hunter 
encourages him and finds an outlet for his talents. His greatest 
service is not his magazine from which authors grub their source 
material, but the fact that he has made a whole community con- 
scious of the dignity of honest living. 


W. E. Wrather, President of the Texas Historical Association, 
spent the summer in Europe. He was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as a delegate to the International Geological Congress 
at Moscow. Members of the Congress spent much time traveling 
in Russia by special trains furnished by the Russian government. 
Mr. Wrather also visited Norway, Denmark, and Iceland. 


Of the six million people in Texas fewer than five hundred 
individuals belong to the Texas Historical Association. This is 
less than one member out of a town of twelve thousand inhab- 
itants. Obviously there are more people than that who are inter- 
ested in Texas, in its past and in its future. Many of these would 
become members of the Association if someone would invite them. 
There may be many reasons why they do not volunteer. Some feel 
that the society is a closed organization and they do not care to 
try to break in. Others postpone joining for various reasons. All 
that is needed to enlist the support of these people is an invitation, 
an assurance that they will be welcome. 

The present members of the Association are urged to invite 
new membership from libraries, public schools, and from indi- 
viduals who have some interest in the past. 


The editor of this column has been invited to deliver a series 
of eight lectures on Texas and the Southwest at the University 
of London in February and March, 1938. The editor doubts that 
he can cover the subject in eight lectures, but the English were 
quite specific in their time allotment. Without doubt the editor 
will learn more about England than the English will learn about 
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Texas. One regret is the compulsory absence from the spring 
meeting of the Association. 


The program for the spring meeting is now being prepared. The 
attendance this year should be larger than it has been for some 
time. Each college and local historical society is urged to send 
representatives. Suggestions for papers and for special features 
of the program will be welcome. 


Since its organization in Texas on March 14, 1936, the Historical 
Records Survey, a nation-wide project operating under the W.P.A., 
has employed an average of 115 workers monthly in assorting, 
arranging, and inventorying public and private historical records 
in all parts of Texas. 

On September 15, 1937, the Survey had completed preliminary 
field work in 148 county courthouses—most of them in the oldest 
or most densely populated parts of the State. Inventories of the 
archives of Denton County and the colonial records of the Munici- 
pality of Brazoria have been published, and twenty other inven- 
tories are ready for publication. These include Anderson, Bandera, 
Bastrop, Brazoria, Brown, Calhoun, Collin, Comal, Coryell, Falls, 
Grayson, Guadalupe, Hays, Hill, Jackson, Jefferson, Johnson, 
McLennan, Rockwall, and Uvalde counties. It is expected that 
by January 1, 1938, about fifty inventories will be ready for 
publication. 

Almost 700 newspaper offices not covered by the Union List 
of Newspapers have been visited, and listings made of their files. 
The archives of 150 cities and towns and 1,125 churches have also 
been surveyed. An exhaustive study of all changes in County 
boundaries and of laws relating to the keeping of public records 
is in progress. Texas has been cited, along with North Carolina, 
as outstanding in this work and some of the forms developed for 
making various inventories have been adopted by the national 
office for use in other States. 

All publications of the Survey are distributed free to public 
libraries, colleges, and universities of Texas. Inquiries about the 
activities of the Survey are welcomed and should be addressed to 
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the Historical Records Survey, Works Progress Administration, 
Smith-Young Tower, San Antonio, Texas. 


Professor Herbert Gambrell of Southern Methodist University 
hae an article in the October issue of Readers Digest entitled “After 
the Merrimac.” Every student of history knows the story of the 
struggle between the first two ironclads in March, 1862. Few of 
them have heard of Charles Ellet, Jr., who had tried to convince 
the military and naval authorities that the few Confederate boats 
could be destroyed by “butting machines,” as the ironclad rams 
were called. Gambrell’s vignette is about the contest that took 
place on the Mississippi above Memphis on June 6, 1862, more 
than two months after the Confederates had made their sensation 
with the Merrimac. A fleet of Union gunboats, accompanied by 
two of Ellet’s rams, the Queen and the Monarch, attacked six 
Confederate boats, and to make the story short by quotation, “In 
an hour’s time the Rebel fleet is annihilated.” 

On November 1, 1937, the United States will launch the 
destroyer DD-398. It will be named the Eillet in honor of Charles 
Ellet. 


Dr. Fritz Leo Hoffmann, who has been instructor in the Social 
Sciences at the Corpus Christi Junior College for the past two 
years, has accepted a position as instructor in History at the 
University of Colorado. There he teaches courses in United States, 
Latin-American, and French History. Dr. Hoffmann published 
in 1935 an edited translation of the Diary of the Alarcén Expedi- 
tion into Texas, 1718-1719 by Fray Francisco Céliz. This pub- 
lication appeared as Volume V of the Quivira Society Publications. 


WaLTeR Prescott WEBB. 


The University of Tezas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Report on the Spanish Archives in San Antonio, Texas. By 
Carlos Eduardo Castaiieda. Yanaguana Society Publica- 
tions, Vol. I. (San Antonio: Yanaguana Society, 1937. 


Pp. 167.) 

The appearance of this “Report” is of major significance in the 
study of local Texas history. It is the inaugural number of the 
first publication series ever undertaken by a Texas local historical 
society and the first printed calendar of local Texas archives. It 
is particularly commendable that the Yanaguana Society should 
begin its series with an investigation of public records, the basic, 
but often neglected, source of municipal and county history. 

Forty years ago the Commissioners Court of Bexar County 
transferred to the University of Texas some 175,000 manuscript 
pages comprising the Bexar Archives of the Spanish period, pre- 
sumably retaining in San Antonio only those documents, such as 
land grants, deeds, and wills that needed to remain a part of the 
public records. Dr. Castaneda’s careful study includes these largely 
routine papers, but in addition reveals over a thousand documents, 
overlooked when the transfer was made, which relate intimate 
details of governmental, business, and religious life. In thus giving 
unity to the collection, the compiler has performed a lasting 
service for all students of Texas history. 

The calendar is divided into six parts on the basis of method 
of filing used by the county clerk—a method which Dr. Castaneda 
greatly improved in his preliminary work. The land records num- 
ber 690 documents and cover the years 1736-1836; wills and 
estates, 110, 1742-1836; protocols, 58, 1782-1825; “lands outside 
of present limits of Bexar County,” 116, 1778-1835; mission 
records, in five parts, 171, 1793-1834; and miscellaneous records, 
918, 1761-1838. The miscellaneous group includes pardons, de- 
crees, official correspondence, petitions, newspapers, royal orders, 
receipts, mail reports, and expense accounts. 

A short historical sketch of San Antonio de Bexar and an 
adequate index make the book readily usable. 

Ike Moore. 


Hillsboro Junior College. 
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American Political and Social History. By Harold Underwood 
Faulkner. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Crofts 
American History Series. Dixon Ryan Fox, General Editor. 
Pp. xxii, 772. Lllustrations, bibliography.) 

Best known for the production of the first readable economic 
histories of the United States, Professor Faulkner has turned his 
attention to a general history with a freshness of approach and 
a discrimination in content that recommends it to the student 
and instructor in lower division American history courses. Limited 
in space to a one-volume text, and in scope by the obligation of 
repeating a large number of facts common to all other American 
history textbooks, Professor Faulkner has yet been able to intro- 
duce a wealth of new material not previously exploited in com- 
parable works. More than a third of the book is given to phases 
of American life that have generally been neglected in a general 
course, particularly the everyday life of the people in various 
periods: their means of gaining a livelihood and enjoying leisure, 
their occupations, professions, social customs and usages, travel, 
education, art. These difficult phases of life and history have not 
been relegated to an isolated chapter, but have been used through- 
out to demonstrate their integration with the political and economic 
trends of the time. 

Dr. Faulkner leans toward the liberal point of view customary 
in modern textbooks. This attitude becomes evident with his first 
chapter on the background of European expansion and remains 
to the last on the New Deal and the reélection of Roosevelt. This 
approach has the merit of leaving some points open to discussion 
and will doubtless stimulate interesting disagreement, and, it is 
hoped, further inquiry. 

Guidance to pertinent reading restricted to a few pages in 
leading secondary sources and readily available collections of source 
materials is appended to each chapter. An appendix contains a 
general critical bibliography arranged topically for each chapter, 
probably included with the faint hope that some students may 
discover and possibly use it. Seventeen full-page illustrations, 
chosen with discriminating care to arouse interest, and twenty- 
three useful maps are bound into this sturdy volume. 

Professor Faulkner’s long experience in the classroom is evi- 
dent on every page, and his American Political and Social History 
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may well rank as one of the best single-volume texts available 
for a survey course in American history. 
HAROLD SCHOEN. 
The University of Texas. 


Life and Memoirs of Emil Frederick Wurzbach, to which is 
appended some Papers of John Meusebach. Translated 
by Franz J. Dohmen. Yanaguana Society Publications. 
Vol. III. (San Antonio, Texas: Yanaguana Society, 1937. 
Pp. 39.) 

In the preface to the little volume here reviewed, Frederick C. 
Chabot expresses the thanks of himself and of the Yanaguana 
Society to Miss Fanny Wurzbach and Mr. John O. Meusebach, 
both of San Antonio, “for their kind permission to copy and 
publish the materials” therein presented. The book contains pri- 
marily the memoirs of Emil Frederick Wurzbach, one of the two 
sons of Jacob Daniel Wurzbach, an immigrant of the German 
Emigration Society, who came to Texas in 1845. 

The memoirs, which cover the period from 1845 to 1865, were 
written in San Antonio in 1915. They deal with the arrival of 
the Wurzbachs in Galveston in 1845 and their overland journey 
from Indianola to Fredericksburg the next year. Wurzbach gives 
an account of his stay with Major Robert S. Neighbors and of a 
trip to Fort Graham on the 3razos. From 1851 to 1854 Wurzbach 
was employed as a teamster between Corpus Christi and El Paso. 
He saw the building of Fort Davis in the early fifties. In 1854 
he joined Captain Pat Rogers’ company of rangers, and the fol- 
lowing year he became a government teamster. Very soon there- 
after he got mixed up with a scheme to set up the Republic of 
Sonora, and then became interested in mining in Sonora, but 
found little gold. After driving teams again, he returned to San 
Antonio in 1858. Soon afterwards he accompanied General Albert 
Sidney Johnston on the Mormon expedition, and in 1859 con- 
ducted a wagon train from Atchison to Salt Lake City. Early in 
1862 he enlisted in the Confederate forces and saw service in the 
States west of the Mississippi, finally receiving his honorable dis- 
charge of date May 25, 1865. 

The second part of the book contains translations by Dr. Franz 
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J. Dohmen of a letter written by John O. Meusebach to his 
daughter Emily and of a brief note by W. von Schoenberg to 
Meusebach. Another translation is that of a resolution adopted 
in Biebrich, Germany, on July 23, 1847, by the Association for 
the Protection of German Immigrants in Texas (German Emi- 
gration Company) expressing their confidence in John O. Meuse- 
bach, their commissioner-general of colonization in Texas. The 
last item is a reprint of a letter written by Prince Solms to 
Meusebach from New Orleans on June 11, 1845. 


R. L. BreseE 
The University of Texas. 


A Check List of Manuscripts in the Edward E. Ayer Collection. 
Compiled by Ruth Lapham Butler. (Chicago: The New- 
berry Library, 1937. Pp. x, 295.) 

Another great library of Americana has been made more acces- 
sible with the publication of this guide to the manuscripts, pho- 
tographs, photostats, and transcripts in the Ayer Collection of 
the Newberry Library. Although “it claims no merit beyond 
that of a finding list . . . it is hoped that it will offer adequate 
clues so that the student in a particular field may be able to 
recognize in every case materials on his subject.” Within these 
limits, it is difficult to see how the volume could have been 
improved. 

The compiler has classified the 1769 collections in the library 
into five divisions: North America, Spanish America, the Philip- 
pine Islands, the Hawaiian Islands, and aboriginal linguistics. 
The first two classifications, which are by far the most important 
and extensive part of the check list, include several collections 
pertaining to the Southwest. Besides transcript and photostat 
material of the Spanish period, much of which is duplicated in 
the University of Texas Library, the Ayer Library has the extensive 
papers of William Bollaert (1807-1876), rich in Texana of the 
1840’s, and single items relating to Texas Indians, French coloni- 
zation, and Henri Castro. 

The publication of the Ayer check list emphasizes the great 
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need for a similar guide to the manuscript materials in the 


University of Texas. 
Ike Moore. 


Hillsboro Junior College. 


With the Makers of San Antonio: Genealogies of the Early Latin, 
Anglo-American, and German Families . . . with a Brief 
Historical Sketch and Illustrations. By Frederick C. Chabot. 
(Privately printed. San Antonio, Texas, 1937. Pp. xiv, 
411. Price $12.50.) 

After many years of tedious work the author has succeeded in 
piecing together the genealogies of the pioneer families of San 
Antonio: Spanish, Mexican, French, Anglo-American, and Ger- 
man. Every one of the families listed in this interesting volume 
played an important role, in its own sphere, in the history of the 
State and contributed its share in hewing a modern commonwealth 
out of the wilderness. It is a valuable contribution to the human 
history of Texas. The biographical data gathered patiently from 
the maze of records in the public archives of Mexico, Spain, and 
Texas, as well as from the less accessible manuscripts in private 
hands, will prove useful to the historian. 

The series of genealogies are presented in groups under the 
various national or racial affiliations, which in turn fall into 
definite chronological periods in the history of the first civil settle- 
ment in Texas. In a general way the author has attempted to 
preface each section with a historical summary of the period to 
serve as a frame or background. These summaries do xot equal, 
from a historical point of view, the excellence of the genealogies 
and biographical data that accompany them. 

Although the author frankly admits that the book is not a 
history, many bits of historical data, gleaned from the numerous 
sources used, are scattered throughout. Unfortunately stray and 
isolated statements quoted from various documents are presented 
with little or no critical judgment. The result is that the reader 
who looks for historical information will find that different cita- 
tions are contradictory, particularly in reference to the actual 
founding of San Antonio. 

For a work of this kind the text is remarkably free from typo- 
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graphical errors and deserves commendation for the pleasing format 
and the valuable illustrations (forty-one full-page photogravures) 
by the Elson Company, a guarantee in itself of their merit. To 
the historian, as well as to the student of family histories, the 
book will prove an invaluable source. There was a need for a 
serious collection of Texas pioneer genealogies. 


C. E. CastaNepa. 
The University of Tezas. 


Franciscan History of North America: Report of the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting, Santa Barbara, California, August 2-4, 
1936. By the Franciscan Educational Conference. (Capu- 
chin College, Brookland, Washington, D. C., 1937. Pp. vi, 
385.) 

It is lamentable that an otherwise fine series of papers on this 
subject, presented by people interested in and devoted to the 
Franciscan Order, should be marred by one monograph of very 
doubtful historical or even ecclesiastical value, written with un- 
usual vindictiveness, as well as inaccuracy—seemingly for the 
chief purpose of extolling the religious virtues of the first Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico. Such a paper is the second in the series, 
“The Franciscans in New Spain, 1522-1600,” by Joseph Thompson, 
O.F.M. This article abdicates its right to the pretentious title 
it bears the moment it is read, for only a small part of it is 
devoted to the work of the friars and then only to the first so- 
called “twelve apostles.” The rest of the paper is a polemic on 
the superiority of the Roman Catholic Church over its Protestant 
offshoots. The general tone of the article may be obtained from 
one sentence: “The Conquest of Mexico must be viewed, as it was 
viewed by Cortés and his followers, as a holy crusade for the 
extension of Christianity.” Father Thompson will find it difficult 
to reconcile his aversion to Bancroft and Prescott as sound authori- 
ties when they take the Church to task, with his praise for them 
when they comment favorably on the fine work performed at 
times by various individual missionaries among the Indians of 
Mexico. He carefully omits all mention of Bishop Zumdarraga, and 
also places too much credence in the numbers converted by the 
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earlier priests, accounts of which, historians of Latin-America 
have generally agreed, were highly exaggerated. It might have 
been well for Father Thompson to have read and cited Fernando 
Ocaranza’s Capitulos de la Historia Franciscana (Mexico City, 
1933-1934), and Bernal Diaz del Castillo’s Conquest of New 
Spain, two books which are indispensable for writing a history 
of the early work of the Franciscan missionaries in New Spain. 

The remainder of the papers include accounts of the Franciscans 
in the Spanish Southwest, in the southeastern part of the United 
States, in French and British North America, in lower Louisiana, 
and an account of the Franciscan martyrs in North America. The 
volume will be of interest not only to the average churchman but 
to the American historian. The article by Father Lenhart on 
Franciscan historians is a valuable bibliographical account, which, 
although not complete, is a serious and laudable attempt to gather 
both primary and secondary materials into a workable bibliography 
on the subject. The article on the Franciscans in the Spanish 
Southwest is perhaps of necessity too brief and omits mention of 
several valuable recent works in the field, such as Castaiieda’s Our 
Catholic Heritage in Texas. A helpful article describes the or- 
ganization of the provinces of the three Franciscan families today. 
A long and excellent paper on the Franciscan martyrs of North 
America presents valuable statistics for the historian of Spanish 
North America. Its writer, Father Marion Habig, shows that 
he is familiar with the sources for his work. Of interest to Texans 
will be the fact that the first and last of the Franciscan martyrs 
of the United States lost their lives in Texas. 


Fritz L. HorrMann. 
The Unwersity of Colorado. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Association has received Steamboating on the Upper Missis- 
sippi, The Waterway to Iowa, by Wm. F. Peterson, from the State 
Historical Association of Iowa. The book is well supplied with 
references and notes and ends with a long list of documentary 


sources. 
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Volumes LXVII and LXVIII of the New York Historical 
Society Collections for the Year 1934 were received recently. Also 
The Letters and Papers of Cadwallader Colden, VIII, 1715-1748, 
and IX, 1749-1775. 


From the Smithsonian Institution the Association has received 
the Journal of Rudolph Friedrich Kunz, translated by Myrtis 
Jarrell and edited by J. N. B. Hewitt. The volume is an account 
of Kunz’s experiences among the fur traders and the Indians on 
the Mississippi and Missouri from 1846 to 1852. 


The Association acknowledges the receipt of American Play- 
Party Song, with a collection of Oklahoma Texts and Tunes, by 
B. A. Botkin, from the University of Nebraska. The book is a 
volume in the Nebraska University Studies. 


The California Historical Society Quarterly (Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
Pt. 2) for March, 1937, contains an article by Herbert E. Bolton, 
entitled “Drake’s Plate of Brass.” 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty volumes of the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, which today con- 
stitutes the best single collection of historical 
material on Texas. 

GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 

HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 

WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 
discount to schools and libraries. 

MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 1929, University Station 
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OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THe QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 


$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 
forthe following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 


$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 

$4.50 for a cloth binding; and 

$5.00 for the half leather binding, 
through volume XVI. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


AusTIN, TEXAS, 
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